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New and Novel in This Country Is Chicago’s August 7-20 Event 


First U.S. International Trade Fair: 
Dynamic Instrument of Commerce 


ZoLLA B. HYDE 


ACTING CHIEF, FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS BRANCH, 
INTELLIGENCE AND SERVICES DIVISION, 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


es UNITED STATES, for the first 
time in its history, will join the ranks of 
the other major trading nations of the 
world this year in staging its own in- 
ternational trade fair. Termed the 
First United States International Trade 
Fair, it will be held in Chicago from Au- 
gust 7 through August 20, and will follow 
the general pattern of the trade fairs 
staged in Europe for the past 35 years, 
to promote international trade, and the 
Canadian International Trade Fair, held 
annually in Toronto for the past 3 years. 


The International Trade Fair 
Technique 


An international trade fair, also 
known as an international sample fair 
or an international industries fair, is a 
dynamic marketing technique whereby 
merchandise samples from many coun- 
tries are displayed for the benefit of 
buyers from all over the world, particu- 
larly the host country as well as its 
consuming public. Normally, such fairs 
are held once or twice each year in 
buildings especially adapted for that 
purpose, and ordinarily do not last longer 
than 2 weeks. There is no specialization 
as to the goods on display, and no retail 
trading is allowed. Foreign exhibitors 
are admitted on an equal footing with 
domestic participants, and exhibitors are 
on hand to discuss sales with prospective 
buyers. 

Historically, the mother of the modern 
international sample fair is said to be the 
Leipzig Fair, which converted its medie- 
val trading market into the first modern 
international trade fair in Europe—a 
market place where samples of goods 
were exhibited to wholesale buyers in- 
stead of wares that could be taken home 
immediately by the consumer. Between 
the two World Wars, at least 30 sample 
fairs of great national interest, at which 
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a substantial amount of foreign business 
was transacted, were successfully estab- 
lished in Europe. The post-World-War- 
II revival and growth of these fairs has 
been phenomenal. The Royal Nether- 
lands Fair at Utrecht, for example, now 
occupies more than twice as much ex- 
hibit space as did the last fair before 
the war in 1939. Other European in- 
ternational trade fairs have expanded 
in similar fashion. This is proof that 
the trade fair has become firmly estab- 
lished as a vital mechanism for the ad- 
vancement of both domestic and foreign 
trade, and as a rule such fairs are more 
important today as instruments of for- 
eign trade than they were before the 
war. 

The international trade fair as a mar- 
ket technique brings the producer into 
contact with a large number of buyers 
(foreign and domestic), and it affords 
an opportunity for the buyer to weigh 
the advantages and disadvantages of a 
whole series of products in which he 
may be interested. In a minimum of 


time and at less expense than would be 
occasioned by visiting even a small per- 
centage of the international group of 
buyers represented at the fair, a pro- 
ducer can show his line to hundreds of 
“prospects” from all over the world. At 
the same time, he can obtain useful in- 
formation about what is going on in his 
particular field and thus Keep abreast 
of the latest developments and in- 
ventions. 

International trade fairs contribute to 
volume world trade. It is possible, for 
example, for a French perfume manu- 
facturer, exhibiting at an American in- 
ternational trade fair, to sell his products 
to Brazilian and Australian as well as 
American buyers. In addition, these 
fairs foster the import and export trade 
of the host country, thereby contribut- 
ing to a high-level economy. And they 
encourage trade between the participat- 
ing countries, thus adding to a better 
understanding between the peoples of 
the world and making a real contribu- 
tion to world peace. 





Navy Pier, left foreground, juts out into Lake Michigan while the skyline of Chicago 


forms a backdrop along the lakefront. 


Consumer goods will be concentrated in Navy 


Pier during the First United States International Trade Fair August 7—20, in which 40 


nations are participating. 








Popularity of International 
Trade Fairs 


In recent years, international trade 
fairs have become progressively more 
popular with foreign traders who are 
seeking markets abroad. This is indi- 
cated by the following figures showing 
the number of firms participating in the 
five most important European trade 
fairs in the past 3 years: 


Number of exhibitors 


Fair . ————— 
1948 1949 1950 
Paris 9, 133 9, 488 | 10, 500 
Milan _- 5, 600 6, 544 | 8, 400 
Lyon 4, 500 4, 600 | 5, 000 
Brussels 3, 700 | 4, 061 4, 180 
Utrecht 3,064 | 4,700 | 3,965 
25, 997 28, 393 32, 045 


Participation by United States firms 
at three of the most popular fairs in 
Europe is shown below: 


Number of firms exhibiting 
United States products 


Fair = ls PRL ESS OS 

1948 1949 1950 
Utrecht_._- 364 363 246 
Brussels - 354 373 400 
Milan_ ea witha 220 342 616 
938 1, 078 1, 262 


International trade fairs are of wide- 
spread public interest. In 1949, the Paris 
Fair had 2,500,000 visitors; the Milan 
Fair, 3,200,000; Brussels, 1,000,000; Lyon, 
675,000; and Utrecht, 225,000. In 1950, 
the attendance at the Milan and Paris 
Fairs increased to 4,000,000 and 2,800,000, 
respectively. 


International Trade Fair 
Program 


The Department of Commerce, 3 years 
ago, launched a program to promote 
international trade via the trade fair 
technique as a part of its statutory duty 
to promote the foreign commerce of the 
United States. Through this program, 
the Department, among other things, 
undertook to stimulate the interest of 
the businéss community in international 
trade fairs through official publications, 
the trade -press, and other media, and 
to encourage the establishment of these 
fairs in the United States by private in- 
dustry. Interested business groups from 
various parts of the country sought the 
technical aid and assistance of the De- 
partment in their efforts to promote fairs 
in their respective communities. Among 
the cities indicating an interest in or 
formulating plans for this time-tested 
marketing technique were New York, De- 
troit, Atlantic City, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. 





Canadian Fair Director Wishes 
Every Success to First U. S. 
Fair 


Glen Bannerman, Director, Canadian 
National Exhibition Commission, Ot- 
tawa, under whose jurisdiction the 
Canadian International Trade Fair is 
operated, states: 

“When the First Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair was inaugurated in 
Toronto in 1948, it was entirely an ex- 
periment to discover whether or not the 
international trade fair technique, so 
successful in European countries, could 
be used on this North American Con- 
tinent to assist in stimulating inter- 
national trade. It has worked in Can- 
ada. When the first Fair closed its 
doors, manufacturers and _ producers 
from Canada and 30 other countries had 
exhibited, and visitors from 56 coun- 
tries had attended. In spite of mistakes 
in operation, the first Fair was deemed 
a sufficient success to warrant its repe- 
tition in 3949, and again in 1950. It is 
now past the experimental stage and 
will be repeated in Toronto in 1951. 

“While, as Canadians, we are proud 
to have had the honor of first introduc- 
ing the international trade fair to the 
North American Continent, we are 
equally interested in seeing the First 
United States International Trade Fair 
in Chicago a International 
trade fairs are not competitive but 
complementary, for it is obvious that 
physical restrictions make it impossible 
for any one center to assemble all the 
products and all the buyers and sellers 
who are interested in trade. 

“We therefore wish Chicago every 
success in this first venture and hope 
that it is only the beginning of a series 
of annual events which, each year, will 
increase the contribution to interna- 
tional trade of a great distribution cen- 
ter on the North American Continent.” 


success. 











The First United States Inter- 
national Trade Fair 


A group of Chicago businessmen, with 
the encouragement of the Federal, State, 
and municipal governments, in October 
1949, decided to undertake the pioneer- 
ing job of promoting an international 
trade fair in August 1950, in the city of 
Chicago. A corporation, The First 
United States International Trade Fair, 
Inc., was organized, and plans for the 
first such fair in this country began to 
take shape. On October 17, 1949, the 
International Chamber of Commerce, at 
its annual meeting in Paris, adopted a 
resolution enthusiastically supporting 
the plan to hold international trade fairs 
in the United States. The Economic 
Cooperation Administration extended its 
assistance to the Fair, and soon the in- 
terest of the Marshall Plan countries 
began to crystallize. 

On December 9, 1949, the Council of 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), in Paris, approved 
a resolution creating a Special Trade 
Fair Board for the purpose of obtaining 





and coordinating the participation of g 
maximum number of European exhibi- 
tors in the Chicago Fair. The board 
selected Frederick Berbergier as its Com. 
missioner General, and Maxwell Fisher 
of London was appointed Deputy to act 
as the OEEC Coordinator in Chicago. On 
December 13, 1949, Dr. Jacques Kunste- 
naar, to whom a great deal of credit for 
the adoption of the international trade 
fair technique in this country is justly 
due, was granted leave of absence from 
the Department of Commerce to accept 
the position of Executive Director of 
Foreign Affairs for the Chicago Fair. 
Shortly thereafter, he went to Europe 
to bring to the attention of European 
producers, manufacturers, and govern- 
ment officials, especially those in the 
Marshall Plan countries, the importance 
of the Chicago Fair to their export trade 
and economic stability. Special com- 
mittees were formed in the various par- 
ticipating countries to coordinate and 
expedite transportation of their exhibits 
and travel and other arrangements for 
their representatives. 

The First United States International 
Trade Fair apparently was off to a good 
start. However, its early days of opera- 
tion were beset by many difficulties, 
which are not uncommon in such a new 
venture, and the Fair was reorganized 
in January 1950. With a new “lease on 
life,’ a new board of directors, and new 
management, space sales at home and 
abroad increased, and preparations for 
an expected successful fair were greatly 
accelerated. The Fair is operated by the 
First United States International Trade 
Fair, Inc., a nonprofit corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. 

The present board of directors consists 
of the following Chicago businessmen: 
I. S. Anoff, president, Albert Pick Co., Inc. 
Otto K. Eitel, president, Bismarck Hotel. 
Robert E. Ryan, vice president, J. F. Fisher 

& Co. 

Frank Bering, chairman of the board, Sher- 
man Hotel. 
M. E. Thayer, assistant general 

Union Stock Yard & Transit Co. 
Thomas M. Burns, vice president and gen- 

eral manager, Drake Hotel. 

Ernest C. Roessler, managing director, Atlan- 
tic Hotel. 

Wayne A. Johnston, president, Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

John Burke, assistant to 

Blackstone Hotel. 

Parke Livingston, member, board of trustees, 

University of Illinois. 

Robert P. Williford, executive vice president, 

Hilton Hotels. 


Col. John N. Gage, managing director, First 
United States International Trade Fair. 


manager, 


the president, 


Principal officers of the corporation 
are: 
I. S. Anoff, president. 
Robert P. Williford, vice president. 
Otto K. Eitel, vice president. 
Merton E. Thayer, treasurer. 
William J. Wilson, secretary. 
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Industrial supplies and equipment will be concentrated in the International Amphitheatre during the First United States International 


Trade Fair August 7-20 in Chicago. 
held in the United States. 


In addition to Dr. Kunstenaar, other 
appointments included Nathan Jacobs, 
of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., Director of Pub- 
lic Relations; E. R. Dreves, Transporta- 
tion Consultant; Wesley L. Tennant, 
Sales Manager; Edward C. Bowman, 
Show Manager; John F. Bowman, Direc- 
tor of Housing; Robert G. Simms-St. 
Martini, Production and Office Manager: 
and Louis J. Carow, Director of Buyers’ 
Registration. 

American offices established for the 
Fair, outside of Chicago, are located in 
New York, Washington, and Atlantic 
City, with sales representatives in other 
cities. 

Foreign offices were established in 
London, Paris, Zurich, and Buenos 
Aires, with a sales representative located 
in Montreal. 

Invitations to participate in the First 
United States International Trade Fair 
were extended by the Honorable Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Governor of the State of 
Illinois, through the United States De- 
partment of State to all countries with 
which the United States maintains diplo- 
matic relations. 

Since the general tariff laws do not 
make special provision for entry of for- 
eign goods into the United States for 
display at fairs and exhibitions, special 
legislation (Public Law 517—81st Cong.) 
was enacted which will expedite entry of 
the exhibition goods and clearance 
through Customs. The exhibition goods 
May be entered duty-free under P. L. 
517, although they are subject to duty 
and marking requirements when with- 
drawn for consumption. This legisla- 
tion follows the general pattern of 
Special legislation enacted for other ex- 
hibitions in the United States such as 
the International Industrial Exposition 
held in Atlantic City in 1948. 

Plant and facilities of the Fair include 
the Navy Pier which will house consumer 
g00ds and light industries, government 
information, and tourism, and the Inter- 
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national Amphitheatre where the heavy- 
industry exhibits will be located. These 
buildings house many American trade 
shows and exhibitions each year, and are 
particularly adapted for such purposes. 
While the buildings are some distance 
apart, fair officials have arranged for 
shuttle bus service at nominal cost. 


Services Provided 


Among the services provided or ar- 
ranged by the Fair are hotel reservations, 


' restaurant facilities, telephone, infor- 


mation booths, commercial photogra- 
phers, guides and interpreters. An 
Official Fair Catalog will be published 
containing lists of exhibitors, products 





Utrecht Fair Manager Voices 
High Hopes for Chicago 
Fair 


Dr. J. Milius, Managing Director of 
the Royal Netherlands Industries Fair, 
Utrecht, states: 

“International economic cooperation 
is a factor of vital importance for the 
existence of a free world. International 
trade is the practical element of such a 
cooperation. One of the principal aims 
of the trade fairs is the promotion of 
international trade on a large scale. 
This aim, however, cannot be completely 
realized so long as trade fairs are held 
only, or mainly, in Europe. 

“The Chicago Fair will be the first in 
the United States to give European 
manufacturers the chance of making 
known their products on the American 
market in the most efficient way, which 
indeed only a trade fair can offer. 

“Before all, the Chicago Fair will 
stimulate trade between America and 
Europe to a great extent and thus may 
lead to a better understanding of the 
needs and wishes of the mutual markets. 
This understanding in practical matters 
can in fact be the beginning of inter- 
national cooperation in all fields. 

“Therefore, I look upon the Chicago 
Fair as a very welcome sister-organ- 
ization.” 











The Trade Fair, first of its type in this country, will form the biggest trade show ever to be 


displayed and other information. In 
addition, a daily newspaper, “The Daily 
International Trade Fair News,” will 
provide exhibitors, buyers, and visitors 
with information on the activities at the 
Fair. Facilities for safeguarding valu- 
ables also will be provided. 

A campaign to interest buyers, buying 
organizations, merchandising establish- 
ments, and visitors in the Fair has been 
under way for many months. In addi- 
tion to special articles in trade papers 
and magazines, paid advertising in 
newspapers and periodicals and direct 
mailings, a quarter-million pieces of in- 
formational material directed especially 
to buyers have been distributed by the 
Fair throughout the world. This cam- 
paign included contacts with chambers 
of commerce, trade associations, civic 
and other organizations where this in- 
ternational trade-promotion activity has 
been received with much interest. Com- 
mercial representatives of the partici- 
pating countries have assisted Fair 
Officials in the campaign. The Fair, 
generally, has received wide and favor- 
able publicity throughout the world. 

The Fair will be open to the general 
public only for specified periods, includ- 
ing Saturdays and Sundays. This will 
permit buyers maximum convenience in 
negotiations with exhibitors. 

Opportunities, numerous and varied, 
will be presented by, or will grow out of, 
this trade fair. For example, many 
small manufacturers will have their first 
chance to enter into the foreign trade 
of the United States, and perhaps their 
own country. The cost of showing and 
selling their products through the 
trade fair technique, compared with 
other methods of selling, should be a 
strong incentive for more firms to enter 
into international trade. Americans— 
buyers and visitors alike—will be able to 
see the high level of production achieved 
by the Marshall Plan countries, and the 
developments in other countries as a 
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Egyptian silver filigree will be included among the displays of jewelry and gift items, 
which will constitute one of the largest sections at the First United States International 
Trade Fair in Chicago’s leading exhibition halls. 


result of aid, assistance, and/or coopera- 
tion of the United States in world trade. 
This fair is certain to have an important 
place in the destiny of our expanding 
economy and our high standard of liv- 
ing. 

International trade will be uniquely 
dramatized in August by this world- 
wide exhibition of merchandise samples 
which will be on display in Chicago. 
According to preliminary information 
provided by the Fair, approximately 
1,500 firms from more than 40 countries 
will be represented at the First United 
States International Trade Fair. Of this 
number, 1,300 will be from foreign coun- 
tries and 200 from the United States. 


Significant Figures 


Nearly 190,000 square feet of space 
have been reserved by exhibitors the 
world over. As of July 7, this space has 
been allocated in round figures as fol- 
lows: United States 32,100 square feet, 
France 21,100, Germany 18,000, United 
Kingdom 17,200, Italy 15,100, Sweden 
8,600, Netherlands 8,000, Yugoslavia 
6,600, Belgium 6,000, Greece 5,700, Aus- 
tria 4,200, Norway 4,200, Japan 4,000, 
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Denmark 4,000, Turkey 3,700, Canada 
3,200, Portugal 2,800, Venezuela 2,500, 
Argentina 2,500, Switzerland 2,300, Egypt 
1,400, Cuba 1,200, India 1,200, Ireland 
1,100, Colombia 1,000, Hong Kong 1,000, 
Korea 900, Dominican Republic 600, Fin- 
land 300, Mexico 300, Brazil 300, Ceylon 
200, Peru 100, Iceland 100, Syria 100, and 
miscellaneous 6,800. Other countries ex- 
hibiting in the space allocated above in- 
clude: Algeria, Monaco, Morocco, the 
Saar, and Tunisia with France; Green- 
land with Denmark; and Trieste with 
Italy. 

Of the total number of firms partici- 
pating, 85 percent are foreign exhibitors, 
and of the space leased approximately 
80 percent will be occupied by foreign 
products. Foreign participation at this 
Fair is probably greater than at any 
international trade fair ever held. The 
preponderance of foreign firms which 
will display at the First United States 
International Trade Fair is an indica- 
tion that the United States is continuing 
to encourage foreign countries to in- 
crease their foreign trade with the 
United States by actually offering them 
a marketing technique to which they are 
accustomed. To obtain maximum re- 





sults from their exhibits, however, for. 
eign firms must follow up on their 
business contacts and take other neces. 
sary steps to promote their product on 
the American market through advertis. 
ing, attractive packaging, by maintain- 
ing comparative prices, offering speedier 
delivery dates, and so on. 

For the benefit of buyers, goods at in. 
ternational trade fairs generally are 
grouped into various commodity classj- 
fications. At the Chicago Fair buyers 
will find exhibits conveniently and 
neatly arranged into 13 commodity 
classifications, 8 of which will be in the 
consumer line, 4 for industrial equip. 
ment and supplies, and 1 for tourism 
and miscellaneous exhibits. Consumer 
goods will occupy 57 percent of the total] 
exhibit of the Fair, machinery and 
special industrial goods 38 percent, and 
travel and miscellaneous information 
displays 5 percent. 

The classifications, with an indication 
of the approximate amount of space 
rented in each group are as follows: 


Classification Square feet 
Group 1: 

Apparel and Accessories 

Footwear 

Jewelry and Gifts____-_--- 33, 200 

Group 2: 
Luggage and Leather Goods 
Cosmetics, Toiletries, and Drugs 
Smokers’ Supplies and Accessories. 6, 900 
Group 3: 

Textiles, Fabrics, Yarns, etc__.__- 14,000 
Group 4: 

SS Rarhics acer uanpiainrezn/aois idee oomnateses edocs 19, 500 
Group 5: 

Recreational Equipment, Toys, 
Sporting and Athletic Goods, 
Books and Publications___-__---_ 17,000 

Group 6: 

Home Furnishings 

Radio, Television, and Musical In- 
struments.........- a 

Group 7: 

Hardware, Appliances, and Utensils 

Farm and Garden Equipment and 
EE a ae re 6, 000 

Group 8: 

Motor Vehicles, Parts, and Equip- 
ment 

Transportation Equipment and 
Supplies 

Aviation Equipment and Supplies. 4, 800 

Group 9: 

Office Equipment and Furniture 

Retail Store Equipment and Sup- 
plies 

Hotel and Restaurant Equipment 
De: TR vit tirwiewnccsun .. 8,100 

Group 10: 

Special Industry Machinery 

General Industry Machinery and 
Equipment 

Electrical Goods and Supplies 

Machine Tools and Metal Working 
Equipment 

Laboratory, Scientific and Engi- 
neering Instruments, Equip- 
ment and Supplies___.....------ 29, 600 

Group 11: 

Chemicals and Allied Products 

Metals and Alloys__.-...------ -<. ae 
Group 12: 

Building Materials and Supplies 

Plumbing, Heating, and Air-Condi- 
tioning Supplies and Equipment. 4, 000 

Group 13: 
Travel and Miscellaneous___..--- 14, 000 
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The following breakdown of the total 
amount of space in four of the largest 
commodity groups listed above will in- 
dicate the extent of the participation by 
certain foreign countries. 

In the first group, which deals with 
apparel and accessories, footwear, jew- 
elry and gifts, the 33,200 square feet of 
space were leased by the following coun- 
tries: France 5,800, Greece 3,270, Ger- 
many 3,250, Italy 3,180, the United States 
3,020, Austria 1,760, Denmark 1,550, Bel- 
gium 1,280, and the Netherlands 1,000. 
Other countries exhibiting in this sec- 
tion are Portugal, Sweden, Norway, Yu- 
goslavia, Japan, the United Kingdom, 
Argentina, Turkey, Switzerland, Mexico, 
Peru, Canada, Korea, and Afghanistan. 

The 29,600 square feet of space re- 
served for products in group 10 were 
divided among foreign countries as fol- 
lows: France 7,000, Italy 4,900, Germany 
4300, the United States 4,000, the United 
Kingdom 2,200, Sweden 1,840, Denmark 
1,100, Switzerland 1,000. Other coun- 
tries participating in this section are 
Belgium, Japan, Austria, Canada, and 
Norway. 

In the food section (Group 4) the 
countries with the largest displays are 
the United States with 4,980 square feet, 
France 1,600, Italy 1,520, India 1,200, 
Greece 1,040, the Netherlands 1,080. 
Other participating countries in this sec- 
tion are Germany, Yugoslavia, Portugal, 
Denmark, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
Argentina, Japan, Sweden, Norway, Ire- 
land, Iceland, Belgium, and Canada. 

The next largest amount of space 
(14,000 square feet) was taken in the 
travel and miscellaneous section (Group 
13) and divided as follows: Venezuela 
2,000, Canada 1,200, Yugoslavia 1,100, the 
United Kingdom 700, Argentina, Greece, 
and Cuba 500 each. Other countries 
participating are Belgium, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Austria, Denmark, France, Portugal, 
Sweden, and Turkey. In this group the 
OEEC will have an exhibit occupying 
about 2,000 square feet of space. 


Merchandise of Manifold 
Interest 


Everyone visiting the Chicago Fair will 
find something of interest. American 
and foreign goods will be laid side by side 
in their respective commodity sections 
for the scrutiny of interested persons. 
Foreign products will vary greatly. In- 
cluded in the exhibits at this Fair will 
be inlaid woods and fancy copperware 
from Egypt; cork products, delicate 
glassware, and handicrafts of all kinds 
from Portugal; watches from Switzer- 
land; and knitted goods, leather prod- 
ucts, typical ‘‘dirndle” dresses, hand- 
made fancy blouses, and bicycles from 
Austria. From Turkey will come famous 
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oriental handmade rugs and carpets, as 
well as some of modern design, mother- 
of-pearl ornaments, tasty sweetmeats 
and dried fruits, meerschaum pipes and 
hand-tooled leather. India will display 
food items and many precious gems. 
Ceylon will show its diamonds along with 
semiprecious gems mounted in jewelry 
settings and unmounted, and will have 
special exhibits made up of kapok, fibers, 
and graphite. Hong Kong firms will ex- 
hibit oriental treasures of Chinese artists 
and craftsmen including carved ivory, 
with brocades, ceramics, and hand-em- 
broidered Chinese silks and laces. 

Japanese firms will exhibit products of 
the textile industry, including wearing 
apparel, silks, and draperies; toys and 
games will also comprise a large section 
in addition to ceramics, jewelry, gift 
items, cutlery, hardware and kitchen 
utensils, tools, and glassware. 

These and many other products from 
all corners of the globe will be on display 
at the Chicago Fair to fascinate visitors 
and virtually take them on a “flying car- 
pet” around-the-world tour. 


Unique Opportunities 


The Fair is not financially supported 
by the United States Government. The 
Department of Commerce, however, 
through E. E. Schnellbacher, Direc- 
tor of the Intelligence and Services Di- 
vision, Office of International Trade, its 
42 Field Offices in the United States, the 


Foreign Service staffs throughout the 
world, and a technical assistance team, 
headed by F. Preston Forbes, Deputy 
Director, Intelligence and Services Divi- 
sion (which visited a number of Euro- 
pean countries this year in the interest 
of the foreign trade of the United 
States), has cooperated with the Fair 
to the fullest extent possible. Various 
other Government Departments includ- 
ing the Departments of State, Treasury, 
Agriculture, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, all have assisted to the 
fullest extent possible with the Fair. 
The various segments of the Govern- 
ment having to do with foreign trade 
will have exhibits at the fair. In addi- 
tion, qualified representatives from the 
Department of Commerce and other 
agencies will be on hand to explain the 
services available to international trad- 
ers from the United States Government 
and to consult on problems relating to 
international trade. 

When the doors of the First United 
States International Trade Fair are 
opened on August 7, 1950, there will be 
on display foreign and domestic mer- 
chandise, the like of which never has 
been assembled in any American city. 
To the business people, foreign as well 
as American, desirous of making new 
trade connections and of promoting 
their foreign business with firms all over 
the world, the Fair will offer a unique 
opportunity. 





French Textile Men 
Studying U. S. Markets 


Ten French textile-industry leaders are 
learning what the American consumer likes 
and buys in textiles and how these goods are 
marketed here. 

Representing the main segments of the 
industry, the group is among the first mar- 
keting teams from Western Europe to come 
to this country under the technical-assist- 
ance program of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

They are getting their instruction direct 
from marketing specialists in American de- 
partment stores, purchasing and distribut- 
ing agencies, ready-made-clothing plants, 
and other organizations in the textile fields. 
Through this instruction, the team hopes to 
take back to France information on Ameri- 
can marketing practices which would enable 
the textile industry to sell more of its prod- 
ucts in this country. 

By earning sufficient dollars, Western 
Europe can become economically independ- 
ent of Marshall Plan aid, which ends in 1952. 

Because the French already have a good 
knowledge of marketing conditions in New 
York, the tour, which is being conducted by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, is de- 
signed to acquaint the French producers 
with the selling possibilities in other cities. 

Before its return to France at the end of 
July, the team will have visited Buffalo, 
Rochester, Boston, and New York (July 21). 
Previously, the trip had included stops in 
Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. 


Leader of the French team is Claude de 
Marcilly, general manager of Enterprises 
Textiles in Paris, an agency of the import- 
export textile trade. 





European Payments Union Called 
“Significant, Far-Reaching” 


The establishment of the European Pay- 
ments Union with all Marshall Plan coun- 
tries as full and active members is one of 
the most significant and far-reaching devel- 
opments of the European Recovery Program, 
William C. Foster, Acting Administrator of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
has said. 

Commenting on the Paris action of the 
Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration (OEEC) which resulted in the adop- 
tion of the plan, Mr. Foster said that the 
groundwork was now laid to the long-sought 
goal of European currency convertibility and 
greatly increased intra-European trade. 

“The action of the OEEC countries in 
joining in a European Payments Union is 
heartening,” Mr. Foster said. ‘The Payments 
Union is the first step toward the goal of a 
unified European economy. Currency con- 
vertibility, made possible by the payments 
plan, will lead to greatly increased intra- 
European trade which in turn will lessen 
European dependence on extraordinary dol- 
lar aid.” 

At the same time, Mr. Foster praised the 
OEEC and its political conciliator, Dr. Dirk 
U. Stikker, for unstinting and skillful efforts 
to bring agreement on the union. 












Austrian Exhibits at 
Trade Fair 


American businessmen will find Austrian 
products displayed at the First United States 
International Trade Fair, to be held in Chi- 
cago, August 7-20. Suppliers producing the 
articles itemized below are included in the 
classified trade lists of Austrian producers, 
available from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. Interested firms 
should indicate, specifically, the classes of 
products for which listings are desired. The 
following articles will be exhibited at 
Chicago: 

Clothing—blouses, dresses, children’s 
dresses, national costumes, knitted dresses, 
pull-overs and other knitwear, shoes, and ski 
boots. 

Arts and crafts items of metal, wood, gold, 
silver, glass, and ceramics, as well as various 
engravings of the Austrian Bureau of 
Engraving. 

Leather work, especially handbags and 
luggage. 

Textiles—laces and embroidery. 

Wine, beer, and liqueurs. 

Motorcycles with small cylinder content, 
bicycles, guns, skis, and rubber toys. 

Furniture of wood and metal. 

Carpets. 


Opportunity for U. S. 


Investment in Grenada, B. W. I. 


A tourist resort development contemplated 
by the government of Grenada, British West 
Indies, offers an opportunity for participa- 
tion by American firms in planning and op- 
erating the development. 

The area under consideration is known as 
Grande Anse, approximately 344 miles from 
the city of St. George’s, consisting of 108 
acres fronting on an excellent bathing beach 
about 3 miles long, and having a depth of 
about 300 yards maximum. It is planned 
to build a self-contained tourist development 
which will include a hotel, bungalows for 
family groups, an aquatic club, tennis courts, 
playgrounds, stores, and other facilities, such 
as a service station. 

The government of Grenada has fre- 
portedly spent $133,000 in acquiring the land 
and clearing and leveling approximately 
two-thirds of it, and plans to spend an ad- 
ditional $10,000 to clear the coconut belt 
on the beach area, plus further expenditures 
for installing lights and sewerage. 

As a next step in the project, an architect- 
planner will be selected to lay out an overall 
plan for the area in accordance wi*h gov- 
ernment suggestions and desires. This plan- 
ner will not be expected to provide detailed 
architectural drawings of buildings, but 
rather to furnish a working plan with which 
a lessee may operate. Once a plan is devel- 
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oped and approved, the area will be leased to 
a company on a 99-year basis, the lessee 
agreeing to follow the approved blueprint for 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Director Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Advertising Supplies: 74. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 13, 23. 
Bicycles and Accessories: 34, 57. 


Machinery and Accessories: 14, 19, 25, 34, 
41, 48, 54, 65, 67, 69, 77, 78, 80. 
Metal and Metal Products: 4, 6, 32, 34, 


Books: 45, 72. 42, 62, 76, 84. 
Cable: 76. Minerals and Ores: 37, 79, 80. 
Casings: 80. Music and Musical Instruments: 52, 63. 


Ceramics: 30. Notions and Novelties: 15, 34, 38, 51. 

Chemicals: 20, 35, 70, 72, 80. Office Machinery and Supplies: 72. 

Clothing and Accessories: 10, 15, 52, 55, Optical Goods; 21, 35, 34, 36. 
75, 82. Paper and Paper Products: 24, 34, 72. 

Condenser Rubbers and Tapes: 17. Pewter Products: 49. 

Construction Equipment and Supplies: 4, Photographic Equipment: 2, 33, 34. 
34, 47, 81. Pipes and Tubes: 84. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 1, 20, 35, 58. Plastic Materials: 71. 

Electrical Equipment: 36, 40, 77. Porcelainware: 36. 

Fertilizer: 64. Processes: 3, 6. 

Fibers: 79. Publishers (Books): 85. 

Fish Products: 11. Raw Materials: 79. 

Floor Coverings: 80. Seeds: 1. 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 29, 31, 39, 46, Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games; 18, 28, 
50, 60, 61, 68, 73. 52, 56, 82. 

Forwarding Agents: 66. Stationers’ Supplies: 38, 72. 

Furniture: 44, 72. Technical Information: 75, 76, 77, 78, 84. 

Glass and Glass Products: 36, 80. Textiles: 8, 15, 34, 36, 53, 59, 80. 

Handicraft and Curios: 22, 43, 49, 51. Tobacco: 12. 

Hardware: 34, 57, 83. Toilet Articles: 5, 58. 

Household Goods: 34, 51, 80, 83. Tools (Hand and Machine): 19, 26, 27. 

Jewelers’ Items: 9, 33, 438. Wire: 76. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 16, 17, 71. 
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Any firms or individuals interested either 
in obtaining the contract to plan the devel- 
opment or in acquiring the site for operation 
under the 99-year lease may write to the 
Administrator, Colony of Grenada, St. 
George’s, Grenada, B. W. I. 


Bids Invited To Study 
Valorization of Carobs 


The Agricultural Bank of Greece has is- 
sued an international call for bids covering 
the preparation of an economic and technical 
study of the valorization, through industrial 
processing, of carobs produced in Crete. 
Technical offices, chemical engineers, en- 
gineers, and firms specializing in such work, 
which have undertaken similar studies, may 
participate. 

The study is to determine the valoriza- 
tion, through industrial processing, of Crete’s 
carob production, which amounts to 25,000 
to 30,000 tons annually, and is to cover the 
following points: 

1. Industrial processing of the carob—flesh 
for the production of sirup of 40-42 V, color- 
less and odorless, suitable for confectionery, 
fruit in sirup, marmalades, etc., or crystallic 
sugar, or any similar product. 

2. Production of alcohol from the various 
residues of this processing and of quantities 
unsuitable for any other use. 

3. Production of carob (flour for cattle) 
feed, single or mixed with other items. 

4. Industrial processing of carob seeds for 
production of various products. The quan- 
tity of carob seeds is estimated up to 10 per- 
cent of the total quantity of carobs—in this 
case 2,500 to 3,000 tons annually. 

5. Production of other items. (Preference 
will be given to those studies which provide 
for the production of more refined products 
with greater output.) 

Bids will be accepted until September 9, 
1950, by the Technical Division of the Agri- 
cultural Bank of Greece, Athens, Greece, and 
should be written in Greek (preferably), 
English, or French. 

One copy of the bid proclamation, which 
includes conditions and specifications, is 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Additional 
information may be obtained from the Agri- 
cultural Bank of Greece (Direction of Agri- 
cultural Credit, Mr. Cassandreas, or Techni- 
cal Division, Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment), Athens, Greece. 


Hamburg C. of C. Official 
To Attend Trade Fair 


Dr. Rudolf Stephan, a representative of 
the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce, Ham- 
burg, Germany, will be visiting the United 
States during the month of August, for the 
purpose of studying general business meth- 
ods and developments in this country. While 
here, he will also attend the International 
Trade Fair at Chicago, and can be reached 
at the Bismarck Hotel, 171 West Randolph, 
Chicago, Ill. His itinerary includes Chicago, 
New York, Buffalo, Detroit, and Washington. 


Swedish Goods on 
Display at Chicago 


Swedish products to be exhibited at the 
First United States International Trade Fair 
to be held at Chicago, August 7—20, include 
consumer goods as well as heavy industrial 
products. Suppliers manufacturing the ar- 
ticles itemized below are included in the 
classified trade lists of Swedish producers, 
available from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or any Department of 
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Foreign Exhibitors at the In- 
ternational Trade Fair in 
Chicago 


Included in the current group of trade 
leads are offerings of a number of for- 
eign firms exhibiting at the First United 
States International Trade Fair to be 
held in Chicago August 7 to 20, 1950. 
Items referring to exhibitors at Chicago 
are as follows: 19, 20, 21, 48, 51, 81, 83, 
85. References to British, Swedish, and 
Austrian goods to be shown appear else- 
where in this section under the following 
headings: “British Products To Be Dis- 
played at Trade Fair,’ “Austrian Ex- 
hibits at Trade Fair,” and “Swedish 
Goods on Display at Chicago.” 

Additional opportunities for American 
business to learn of the products to be 
offered at Chicago and of the location 
and United States itinerary of oversea 
visitors to the Fair will be announced in 
Foreign Commerce WEEKLY for the 
Fair’s duration. 











Commerce Field Office. Interested firms 
should indicate, specifically, the classes of 
products for which listings are desired. The 
following articles will be displayed at 
Chicago: 

Acid-proof valves and fittings. 

Office furniture and business machines. 

Paints, varnishes, and lacquers. 

Insecticides and arsenic derivatives. 

Iron, steel, and metal products. 

Electrical fittings. 

Cash registers. 

Bathtubs and sanitary goods. 

Porcelain and stoneware. 

Heat insulating materials. 

Lifting jacks. 

Handicraft articles. 

Textiles. 

Canned goods. 

Swedish crisp bread. 

Beer. 

Gages and measuring tools. 

Small arms, meat grinders, sewing ma- 
chines, kitchen ranges. 

Marine and stationary engines. 

Galvanic and dry batteries, searchlights, 
signaling apparatus, optical instruments. 

Bicycles and motorcycles. 

Scales and weighing machines. 

Gold and silver articles. 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below in- 
dicates amounts of allocations, commodi- 
ties to be purchased, and, where known, 
the names of German importers receiving the 
allocations. Additional information can be 
obtained by communicating with the secre- 





Notice 


Import Trade Opportunity No. 30 pub- 
lished in Foreign CoMMERCE WEEKLY 
June 12, 1950, for Robert Freud, Dalaga- 
tan 8, Stockholm, Sweden, has been with- 
drawn. This trade opportunity an- 
nounced the offer of flush doors, toilet 
seats and lids by the above individual. 











tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Molybdenum ore and concen- 


il ow a as sactos tiaras aateigtea ial $300, 000 
| Ree ee ee ene o 100, 000 
Industrial machinery, including 

office machines, appliances 
S06G) WAP ona SiS cicnicm 500, 000 
a. Accounting and sta- 
tistical machines__ $150, 000 
b. Textile machines_. 150,000 
c. Miscellaneous ma- 
IN i ks attrac 200, 000 
Pick nid diuimeninmmsgeoie 7,930. 10 
Importer: P. O. Roethig, Ham- 
burg. 
CRUD CRO on ene ce ene 5, 000 
Importer: Th. C. Trom, Feuer- 
strasse 13-17, Koeln-Merheim. 
"EGR, (OUR Cre taeiien acaeeidcie 35, 000 
Single and spare parts for cash 
ERE aoe ea ree 250, 000 
Importer: National Registrier- 
Kassen, Augsburg. 
ROI PU isiic nee oS ena 375, 000 
Lumber and sawmill products__-_-_ 150, 000 
RO iis skg oak 600, 000 
Bleached lnters..... 2.0. cune se 40, 000 
Animal hairs; horse body, mane 
and tail hair; raw fur tail 
hair; waste skins for manu- 
facture of fur hair brushes__ 300, 000 
Ciga? 008 2ORG0008 onan ce cou 1, 694, 000 
Raw tobacco (Burley) —_-----__-- 1, 000, 000 
Raw tobacco (flue-cured)__._____ 4, 000,000 
UBIO Teoh tecccinamcans 25, 000 
Importer: Siemens - Reiniger - 
Werke, A. G. Werk, Erlangen. 
Lead tetra ethyl... suc... ...s 685, 000 
MII” OUI eh aioe anita ile Sites ig eee chee 7, 719 

Importer: Dressler, Bremen. 

Di ee ae ee 31, 798 

Importer: Schachenmayr Mann 

& Cie., Salach. 
FF rarer aiciteis crank ies 47, 200 

Importers: 

Joh. Merz, Frank- 
i td $3, 000 
M. Mertens, Frank- 
i Ts ree 30, 000 
Kapek,  Berlin-Scho- 
Co ee ee 2, 200 
A. Petzold, Kassel- 
Thringhausen______~_ 3, 000 
E. & W. Albrecht, 
Goettingen. 


Diesel Generators To Be 
Bought for Brazilian City 


Servicos Elétricos do Estado, Amazonas, 
Brazil, wishes to purchase two or three new 
or rebuilt 500 kw. Diesel electric generator 
sets, alternating current, three phase, 50/60 
cycle. The sets are to be supplied complete 
and in condition to be connected in parallel. 

This organization is a State government 
agency charged with administering trans- 
portation, electric-light, and power services 
of Manaus, capital city of the State of Ama- 
zonas, Brazil, which has about 125,000 in- 
habitants. The above equipment is required 
to improve the present limited potentiality 
of the Manus power plant, which is 2,920 kw. 
direct current, 500 volts. 

Quotations should be addressed to Servicgos 
Elétricos do Estado, Praca Osvaldo Cruz 39, 
Manaus, Amazonas, Brazil. 


India Seeks U. S. 
Market for Drug Plant 
The Government of India reportedly wishes 


to ascertain whether a United States market 
exists for Coptis Teeta (Mishma Teeta), a 
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plant said to contain a high percentage of 
berberine which is a drug used both as a 
commercial dye and a medicinal alkaloid. 

It is understood that the government of 
Assam, where Coptis Teeta is principally 
grown, annually grants a monopoly to a 
single firm for the commercial exploitation 
of this plant. According to the Indian 
Ministry of External Affairs, the plant is now 
available for export, but some indication is 
desired as to approximate quantities re- 
quired, so that arrangements for supply can 
be made. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Ministry of External Affairs, Government 
of India, New Delhi, India. 


British Products To Be 
Displayed at Trade Fair 


A variety of British products will be avail- 
able for examination by United States busi- 
nessmen at the First United States 
International Trade Fair, to be held in 
Chicago, August 7-20. Suppliers producing 
the articles itemized below are included in 
the classified trade lists of British producers, 
available from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or any Department of Com- 
merce Field Office. Interested firms should 
indicate, specifically, the classes of products 
for which listings are desired. The following 
articles are to be displayed at Chicago: 


Men's clothing. 

Gloves. 

Cotton yarn. 

Rug needles. 

Jam. 

Table waters. 

Scientific instruments. 

Cables. 

Pumps and pneumatic tools and hacksaws. 

Toys and games. 

Bird cages. 

Refrigerators. 

Engineering. 

Fountain pens. 

Furniture. 

Housewares and kitchenware. 

Storage equipment and hoist. 

Diesel and gas engines. 

Mining drill steel, alloy steels, precision 
files and hand tools. 

Nonslip floor polish. 

Chemicals, plastics, explosives, paints. 

Ash conveyor. 

Drawing ink. 

Textiles. 

Leather and leather goods. 

Drapery and upholstery fabrics. 

Electrical food mixers. 

Electric log fires. 

Fancy brassware. 

Regency and Empire chandeliers. 

Transmission and driving units. 

Vacuum cleaners and domestic appliances. 

Services, including information and travel. 


French Distiller Seeks U. S. 
Capital for Expansion 


The French firm Etablissements G. Ancel 
invites participation by an American investor 
for the purpose of modernizing its plant and 
increasing its production of cognac brandy. 

Etablissements G. Ancel, reportedly estab- 
lished in 1919, is said to possess large stocks 
of old cognac brandy, and has sufficient 
financial means to meet current require- 
ments. It owns and operates a distilling 
plant in Cognac, France, and has warehous- 
ing facilities for large quantities of mer- 
chandise. The company now desires to 
expand and proposes a corporate association 
with an American firm, preferably in the 
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same industry, which would be interested in 
investing capital in the enterprise. 

Interested parties should request further 
particulars from Etablissements G. Ancel, 
30-32 Rue de Barbezieux, Cognac, Charente, 
France. 


Mexican Firm Seeks Capital 
For Salvage Enterprise 


Cia. Mexicana de Rescates y Salvamentos, 
S. A., of Mexico City, wishes to interest a 
United States firm in investing capital in an 
enterprise for salvaging abandoned boats. 
The firm is reportedly the holder of a 10-year 
concession from the Mexican Government 
entitling it to salvage in Mexican coastal 
waters all abandoned boats belonging to the 
nation and those whose owners fail to claim 
them. Estimates by Mexican Government 
agencies and authorities of various ports 
have valued the scrap at 40,000,000 pesos. 

Capital is needed to purchase the neces- 
sary equipment for carrying on operations 
simultaneously in the Gulf of Mexico and at 
various points along the Pacific Coast. 

Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with Sr. Carlos Carrera H., Cia. Mexi- 
cana de Rescates y Salvamentos, S. A., Calle 
Azueta #33, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Colombia—Instituto “Quibi’’ Limitada 
(manufacturer and retailer of pharmaceu- 
tical products, importer of raw materials), 
17-35 Avenida 1 (Apartado Aereo 35-54), 
Bogota, is interested in manufacturing, or 
manufacturing and marketing, pharmaceu- 
tical products under conditions that could 
appeal to foreign laboratories who sell their 
products in Colombia, or who are interested 
in future business in that country. Firm 
states it has 8 salesmen and 12 men devoted 
to contacting doctors personally, giving 
samples, literature, and other kinds of 
propaganda. It would put its organization 
at the service of the interested laboratory 
not only for manufacturing but also to do 
a steady job in the sales field and in pro- 
motional work, which under the present 
circumstances in Colombia cannot be car- 
ried out in a coordinated form unless the 
products are manufactured locally. Further 
information and booklet (in Spanish) of 
products firm manufactures are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

2. England—P. Thurman (sales agent), 
West View, Leicester Road, Rothley, Leics., 
seeks a United States firm willing to manu- 
facture under license or purchase patent for 
a patented mechanism for the intermittent 
rotary motion for sprocket driving of films 
in substandard film projectors. Firm states 
mechanism is compact in size, easy to man- 
ufacture, and runs in an oil bath. Photo- 
graph available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

3. Germany—aAlkacyl - Gesellschaft Wag- 
ener & Salzig, Meinekestrasse 12, Berlin W 15, 
seeks an American firm willing to manufac- 
ture, under license, a reportedly new surface 
hardening process for plexi-glass. This proc- 
ess renders the soft plexi-glass insensible 
against mechanical influences, such as dust, 
scratches, ice crystalization in high layers of 
air, etc., while at the same time the plexi- 
glass remains unbreakable and becomes on 
the surface hard and transparent as glass. 
Correspondence in German preferred. 

4. Italy—Officine Malugani (manufac- 
turer), Viale Lunigiana, 10, Milan, wishes to 
manufacture in Italy, under license, alumi- 
num windows, metal blinds, iron and alumi- 





num partitions, roll type awnings, ang 
aluminum facing materials. 

5. Italy—Jonasson Profumi (manufac. 
turer, exporter, and importer), 55 Via Bon. 
anno Pisano, Pisa, wishes to manufacture in 
Italy, under license, or effect direct purchase 
of, an American lipstick, of a make already 
well known in Italy and in Europe. Firm 
also desires exclusive selling franchises for 
Italy, and maintains that it is in a position 
to sell large quantities. 

6. Netherlands—N. V. Nederlands Chem. 
isch-Technisch Bedrijf voorheen Elpewe 
(manufacturer and supplier of all types of 
apparatus and materials required by the gal- 
vanizing industry), Postbox 11, Uithoorn, is 
interested in obtaining from United States 
inventors and manufacturers licenses to use 
pateted galvanizing processes of all types, 
particularly high-luster nickel baths and new 
polishing systems. However, firm states that 
any new methods in the sphere of galvaniza- 
tion will be considered. In addition, firm is 
interested in representing United States 
manufacturers of galvanizing equipment and 
materials which it does not manufacture. 


Import Opportunities 


7. Australia—-Tropical Traders and Pater- 
son Co. Ltd. (export and import merchants), 
863 Wellington Street, Perth, offers to export 
approximately 100 tons of clover seed (mid- 
season), 98 percent purity, 80 percent ger- 
mination, Government certified. Quality 
graded by inspectors of Western Australian 
Department of Agriculture. 

8. Belgium—S. A. L’Eolienne (manufac- 
turer), 53, Rue du Cerf, Alost, offers to export 
and seeks agent for large quantities of good- 
quality cotton and rayon piece goods. Sam- 
ples and price lists are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

9. Belgium—Leon Swagemakers (manufac- 
turer), 8 Carolinalei, St. Mariaburg, Antwerp, 
offers on an outright sale basis limited quan- 
tities of fine gold or platinum handmade 
jewelry set with gems. Photographs are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Canada—Ouellette Glove Works Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), 571 Chambly Street, 
Marieville, Quebec, offers to export limited 
quantities of first-quality leather work gloves 
and mitts, and industrial gloves, made of 
horsehide, cowhide, chrome split. Firm also 
seeks a United States agent. 

11. Colombia—Pesquera Uraba (direct ex- 
porter), Turbo, Araba; and Carrero Bolivar 
448-78, Medellin, seeks markets for shark 
meat and products, such as shark oil, skin, 
fins, and scales. Quantity: 260 sharks each 
month. Firm states it would direct shipment 
from Cartagena to the United States or from 
the Gulf of Uraba to the Canal Zone, for 
utilization there or reshipment to the United 
States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Cyprus—Lambros Ioannou (export 
merchant), Yialoussa, seeks United States 
markets for Cyprus tobacco, yellow leaf, 
fumigated. 

13. Denmark—Mogens Damm (sole export 
agent for “Thordal” brewery, Skive, Den- 
mark), Korsager Alle 24, Copenhagen 
Brénsh¢j, wishes to export and seeks agents 
for first-class Danish beer (munich type). 
Alcohol content: light beer (Pilsen) —5.12 
percent; dark beer (lager)—7 percent. 
Quantity available: 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 
bottles in 1951, only 6,000 bottles available 
in 1950. Firm would appreciate instructions 
concerning packing, excise taxes, prices of 
U. S. beer, and any other instructions that 
buyer might find appropriate. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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14. England—Chaseside Engineering Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Station Works, Hert- 
ford, Herts., wishes to export mobile handling 
equipment, such as mechanical shovels, 
cranes, buffers and dumpers. Further infor- 
mation, catalogs and price lists, available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—E. M. I. Suppliers, Limited 
(export merchant and sales agent), Hayes, 
Middlesex, wishes to export knitwear, chil- 
dren’s clothing, threads, and textiles, such as 
worsteds, woolens, linens, cottons, and 
nylons. 

16. England—R. Hochfeld Limited (manu- 
facturer and export merchant), 44 Foscote 
Road, Hendon, London, N. W. 4, desires to 
export all kinds of leathers, including sad- 
dlery and harness leathers, upper, lining and 
fancy leathers. Price list may be obtained, 
on a loan basis, from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—James Lee & Sons (Hipper- 
holme) Ltd. (manufacturer), Hipperholme 
Tannery, Halifax, Yorks., seeks U. S. firm 
buying on own account or factory representa- 
tive for chrome and oak tanned leather belt- 
ing and combing leathers, condenser rubbers 
and condenser tapes. 

18. England—The Nedor Co. (manufac- 
turer), 2 Hazel Gardens, Edgware, Middx., is 
interested in exporting best-quality soft toys, 
such as teddy bears, rabbits, cats, dogs, lambs, 
pandas, and polar bears. Toys range in size 
from small “pram” toys to 27-inch teddy 
bears. Leaflet and price list available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

19. England—Smith Bros. & Webb Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 261 Stratford Road, Spark- 
brook, Birmingham, seeks U. S. markets for 
machine-tool driving units, for converting 
overhead-shaft-driven machines to individ- 
ual drive. Firm will be exhibitor at Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill. Descriptive 
literature is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, Foreign Visitor, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 24, 1950.) 

20. England—Watford Chemical Company, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 30 Baker Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1, offers to export chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, such as promulsin alka- 
loids, insecticides, emulsifiers, thioglycollates, 
sulphonamides, cosmetics, dyestuffs, foaming 
agents, resins, estax-emulsifiers, drugs, dry- 


ing oils, moulding powders, pillodines, 
anaesthetics, solvents, paint dryers, food 
chemicals, waxes, biologicals, plasticizers, 


textile-sizings, glyceryl-esters, DDT products, 
vitamins, pigments, detergents, and cellulose 
derivatives. Firm will be an exhibitor at 
International Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill. 
Pamphlets are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. France—Société Application Matiéres 
Plastiques (SAMP) (manufacturer), 10 Rue 
du Lac, Annecy, Haute-Savoie, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for high-quality plastic 
spectacle frames, with or without gold plat- 
ing and other designs. Quantity: 2,000 dozen 
frames each month. Firm will have an ex- 
hibit at the International Trade Fair, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

22. Germany—Agu-Werkstaetten Anne 
Gauss (manufacturer and wholesaler), 3 
Muensingerstrasse, Urach/Wuerttemberg, of- 
fers to export all kinds of handicraft articles 
made of ivory, plastics, wood, and leather. 
Items offered include wood carvings, minia- 
tures, cigarette and jewelry cases, religious 
carvings, turned goods from precious timber, 
lamp shades, hand paintings, hand-worked 
leather bags, pads and letter folders. Bro- 
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chure is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Brons & Co. (wholesaler), 5 
Moltkestrasse, Nurnberg, Bavaria, Offers to 
export and seeks agent for Bavarian hops, 
Hallertau and Spalt. 

24. Germany—Gustav Demmler Spitzen- 
papier- und Kranzband-Fabrik (manufac- 
turer), Zossener Strasse 21, Berlin SW 29 
(American Sector), seeks new outlets for lace 
paper bouquet holders. Firm exported these 
items to the United States before the war, 
and wishes to reestablish business connec- 
tions. 

25. Germany—GEMO, Spezialfabrik Bieg- 
samer Wellen (manufacturer), Prinzenallee 
25-26, Berlin N 20, offers to export flexible 
shafts and allied products. One leaflet (in 
German) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Germany—Slesazeck Ultra-Maschinen, 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Klixstrasse 24, 
(1) Berlin-Reinickendorf-West, offers to ex- 
port rotating pipe or tube flanging tools, op- 
erated by power transmitted by flexible shaft. 
It can be used in other operations such as 
reaming and tapping. Descriptive literature 
(in German) is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
B.C. 


27. Germany—R. Stock & Co., Spiral- 
bohrer-, Werkzeug- und Maschinenfabrik 
Aktiengesellschaft (manufacturer), Gross- 


beerenstrasse 146, Berlin-Marienfelde, offers 
to supply precision tools, such as twist drill 
grinders, Hartex-universal grinding machines 
as well as twist drills, reamers, taps and dies. 
Illustrated literature (in German) is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Germany—J. A. Vierlinger (manufac- 
turer), 5 Adam Kleinstr., Nurnberg, Bavaria 
(U. S. Zone), wishes to export and seeKs 
agent for magicians’ kits (Houdini sets). 

29. Ireland—Tipperary Products Limited 
(country produce packers and exporters), 
Castle Grace, Clogheen, County Tipperary, 
offers to export 800 tons of first-quality 
blackberry pulp for making jam. 

30. Italy—Antonio Gialanella Di Rocco 
(export merchant), 13 Via S. Aspreno, Naples, 
offers unlimited quantities of common or 
high-quality artistic ceramics, such as vases, 
figurines, floral clusters and ash trays. Pho- 
tographs and price lists are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Italy—Soc. Esportazione Polenghi Lom- 
bardi (manufacturer), Piazzale Stazione 10, 
Lodi, Milan, wishes to export pressed meat 
products, including salami, sausages, ham 
and bacon. Additional information is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Italy—Raffa, Romolo di Rag. Evaldo 
Raffa (manufacturer), Via Clitumno 12, Mi- 
lan, desires to export and seeks agent for 
duralumin handles and ornaments for 
coffins. Illustrated catalog and price list may 
be obtained on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Japan—Cherry & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turers, importers and exporters), 9 Kanda 
Asahi-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port cigarette cases and lighters, cameras, 
binoculars, and microscopes. 

34. Japan—Japan Overseas Commercial 
Co., Ltd. (general importers and exporters), 
6th floor, Tokyo Tatemono Bldg., No. 7, Go- 
fukubashi 3-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, seeks markets for finishing nails, 


common wire nails; steel tubes for oil, gas 
and water pipes; building materials; sewing 
machines; bicycles; cameras; binoculars and 
optical goods; silk and linen textiles; novel- 
ties; and Japanese papers, such as tosa ten- 
gujo, insulating paper, stencil paper, wood 
veneer papers, and other art papers. 

35. Japan—Kyoei Shoji Co., Ltd. (export- 
ers and importers), Katakura Building, No. 
2, 3-chome Kyobashi, Tokyo, offers to export 
agar-agar, and camphor products, such as 
refined camphor, camphor oil and borneol. 

36. Japan—Merry Trade Promoting Co., 
Ltd., 19, Korai-bashi 19-chome, Higashi-Ku, 
Osaka, offers to export all kinds of teztiles, 
porcelainwares, glassware, optical goods and 
instruments, various lamps and accessories. 

37. Japan—Mutsumi Industrial Co., Ltd. 
(Mutsumi Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha) (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, and importer), No. 10, 
2-chome, Koamicho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export pumice, 77 percent 
Silica (described by firm as rough surface 
quartzite). Specifications and prices avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

38. Japan—Mitsuo Konishi & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers and exporters), Konishi’s 
Building, No. 13, 3-chome Kyomachibori-dori, 
Nishi-ku (P. O. Box No. 372 Central), Osaka, 
offers to export stationery goods, novelties 
including small toys. 

39. Japan—Myorakuen Ltd. (producers 
and exporters of teas), Uji-Cho, Kyoto Pref., 
desires to export Japanese green tea, 

40. Japan—Nissan Electric Wire Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers and exporters), No. 7, Fu- 
shimicho 4-chome, Higashiku, Osaka, offers 
to export insulated electric conductors. 

41. Japan—Overseas Trading Co., Limited 
(exporter), Asahi Shintaku Bldg., No. 1, 
4-chome, Imabashi, Higashiku, Osaka, wishes 
to export sewing-machine heads. 

42. Japan—Yamanaka & Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter), 16, Hinouecho, Kitaku, Osaka, offers 
to export all kinds of nonferrous metals, al- 
loys, and products. 

43. Japan—Yokohama Shinko Trading Co., 
Ltd. (exporters and importers), No. 43, Yama- 
shita-cho, Nakaku, Yokohama, wishes to ex- 
port wood carvings, ivories, rock and crystal, 
pearls and artificial flowers. 

44. Lebanon—R. Gemayel, R. Harfouche & 
Cie. (Gem-Har) (manufacturers and export- 
ers), Rue Gouraud, Beirut, offers to export 
10,000 bentwood chairs each month. Firm 
also seeks agents in various sections of the 
United States. Illustrated leaflet and price 
list available on a lodn basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Mauritius (Indian Ocean)—H. de Jou- 
vancourt (editor, illustrator, seller), 44bis, 
Rue Madame, Port Louis, desires to sell 137 
copies of “grand luxe’”’ edition of the French 
classic “Paul et Virginie’ by Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, written in 1787. It is reported 
that Mr. de Jouvancourt has done all the 
illustrating, engraving, choosing and obtain- 
ing the paper, supervising the printing, etc. 
Each book is in a cardbox, 17 x 124% x 1% 
inches, 135 printed and engraved pages, 
sheets to be bound. Further information 
and one copy of the book (bound) is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

46. Mexico—American Trading Co. S. de 
R. L. (exporter), Av Juarez #30, Mexico, D. F., 
will have available for shipment a total of 
900 tons of flaked erpeller cake in quantities 
of 300 tons for each of the next 3 months. 
The cake is packed in sacks of 100 pounds 
each. Firm is interested in selling the ship- 
ments in the States of California, Washing- 
ton, or Oregon. Firm also offers 3,000 tons 
of cottonseed cake in partial shipments from 
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July on. The cake is reported to be 28-30 
percent protein and fat. Price information 
on both commodities may be obtained from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

47. Netherlands—J. R. Degens’ Import-Ex- 
port (export merchant), 311 Parkweg, Voor- 
burg, wishes to export all kinds of gypsum, 
good quality. 

48. Netherlands—Nederlandsche Snelper- 
senfabriek ‘“‘Mercedes’’ (manufacturers), 84 
Distelweg, Amsterdam, N., wishes to export 
and seeks agent for automatic high-speed 
printing presses. Firm states it is in a po- 
sition to export 10 machines each month. 
Inspection at the Amsterdam workshop or 
at the International Trade Fair, Chicago, 
Illinois, where firm will be an exhibitor. 

49. Norway—Chr. Waaler A/S (export mer- 
chant), 24 Tostrupsgate, Oslo, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for the following 
Norwegian pewter products: high-grade 
pewter candlesticks, 103, inches high, 
weighing 3.5 pounds; medium-size candle- 
sticks, 7144 inches high, weighing 2.2 pounds; 
dish with handles, 75g inches in diameter, 
weight 1.98 pounds; pewter dish or tray, 
scalloped edge, 934, inches in diameter, 
average weight 1.75 pounds. Firm states 
these pewter items need not be polished and 
that they will retain their present luster. 
One sample of each of the above products 
and photographs are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

50. Scotland—The Angus Milling Company 
Limited (manufacturer and exporter), 30 
Albyn Place, Aberdeen, wishes to export 
Scotch oatmeal (quick rolled oats), best 
quality, packaged or canned. Labels are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

51. Scotland—‘“Dykehead” Scottish Horn 
Products (Proprietors: Charles Smith (Es- 
tates) Ltd.) (manufacturer), Auchans, 
Fenwick, Kilmarnock, desires to export 
fancy and utility goods made from cattle 
horns. Articles such as assorted brooches, 
shoe horns, spoons, napkin rings, egg cups, 
marmalade or butter dishes, tableware, ear- 
rings, wall and window ornaments, and all 
kinds of ornamental goods are offered. Firm 
will be exhibitor at International Trade Fair, 
Chicago, Ill. Price list of above commodities 
is available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

52. Scotland—R. G. Lawrie Limited (man- 
ufacturer), 38 Renfield Street, Glasgow, C. 2, 
wishes to export first-quality kilts, bowling 
green balls, bagpipes, and tartan hose. Firm 
also seeks agents for bowling green balls and 
kilts only. Catalogs are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

53. Scotland—S. A. Newall & Sons Limited 
(manufacturer), James Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis, seeks United States markets 
for first-quality genuine hand-woven Harris 
tweeds, all pure wool. Specifications: 80 to 
84 yards in length, width 28/29 inches, light- 
weight quality 8/9 ounces, standard quality 
10/11 ounces. Quantity: 500 to 700 pieces 
each month. Firm will furnish samples to 
interested importers. 

54. Scotland—George E. Packer & Sons 
(manufacturer), 158 West Graham Street, 
Glasgow, offers to export approximately £300 
worth each month of first-quality dies for 
moulds, badges, Christmas cards, headings 
and gold blacking stamps (all kinds). 

55. Scotland—West of Scotland Weather- 
proofs (manufacturer), Kenmure Works, 
Bishopbriggs, Glasgow, is interested in ex- 
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porting first-quality shower-proof and rub- 
berized clothing for men, women, and chil- 
dren. Quantity available: approximately 
£5,000 worth each month. Firm wili furnish 
samples upon request. 

56. Sweden—Assars Leksaksindustri (man- 
ufacturer), Mariefred, offers on an outright 
sale basis key-wound mechanical toys, such 
as buses, fire engines, sedans, and coupes. 
Illustrated cartons and price list are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


57. Norway—Aage Thoen & Co. (manufac- 
turer), 24 Mbllergaten, Oslo, seeks United 
States agent for bicycle locks, made of first- 
class American steel sheets, and reported to 
be theft-proof. Quantity: 10,000 locks avail- 
able immediately, 5,000 locks available per 
month, which can be increased to 10,000 per 
month. Sample locks, photographs, and price 
information available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


58. Belgium—Société Belge de Pharmacie 
Sobelpha (importer, sales agent), 58-60 Rue 
Rasson, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
and agency for pharmaceuticals and medical 
specialties; toilet preparations; cosmetics. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

59. Belgium—Etablissements John Van 
Eyck (manufacturer, exporter, importer), 83 
Rue du Péage, Antwerp, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for various qualities of plastic up- 
holstery fabrics. Prices to be quoted c. i. f. 
Antwerp. Payment terms: irrevocable letter 
of credit. Firm wishes to optain from Ameri- 
can manufacturers of this commodity sole 
distributorship for Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. 

60. Cuba—Fernando Rodriguez (commis- 
sion merchant), Amargura No. 103, Habana, 
desires purchase quotations and/or agency 
for yellow globe, preferably Australian brown 
onions, in sacks of 50 pounds each, 114 to 2% 
inches in diameter. 

61. Germany—W. & H. Liebelt (importing 
distributor), 3-5 Oberhafenstrasse, Ham- 
burg, seeks purchase quotations for all varie- 
ties and grades of fresh fruit, including or- 
anges, grapefruit, and apples, 100,000 boxes 
each. 

62. Japan—S. Arii & Co. (importers, ex- 
porters, commission agents), 77, 2-Chome 
Kumochi-cho, Fukiai-ku, Kobe, wishes to 
contact U. S. exporters of scrap iron. 

63. Japan—Theodore Y. Kozuma, 59 Azuma 
Cho, Meguro Ku, Tokyo. is interested in con- 
tacting U.S. publishers and jobbers of orches- 
tral dance music and instruction books for 
instruments used in the modern dance band. 

64. Luxembourg—Pierre Maroldt & Cie. 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer of fertilizers 
and stock feeds; exporter of agricultural 
products), 50-58 Dernier Sol, Luxembourg, 
seeks purchase quotations for chemical fer- 
tilizers, such as ammonium sulfate and am- 
monium nitrate. It is reported that firm is 
well-established in the country for the sale 
of chemical fertilizers. It makes use of a 
large number of direct contacts in local 
farming communities for the purchase of 
agricultural products and the sale of ferti- 
lizers and feeds. Firm is interested in offers 
from U. S. exporters of fertilizer which will 
permit it to establish American fertilizers 
in competition with other producers. 

65. Netherlands—‘“Mercurius”, N. V. (man- 
ufacturers), 30 Gaslaan, Baarn, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for machine for manufac- 
turing pressure-sensitive labels, in rolls. 





Foreign exchange is made available only after 
the Netherlands firm has obtained an 
import license from the Netherlands 
authorities. 


Agency Opportunities 


66. Bolivia—Interamérica Limitada (im.- 
porter, exporter, sales/indent agent), Ca. 
Silla 281, La Paz, seeks a forwarding agent 
in San Francisco to handle shipments of 
antimony and Japanese merchandise. Cor. 
respondence should be addressed to Justo 
Rodas Eguino, at the above address. 

(See article “U. S. Capital Invited for New 
Bolivian Venture”, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY June 12, 1950.) 

67. France—Etablissements S, Lash (man- 
ufacturer), 50 Rue Paul Verlaine, Villeur- 
banne, Rhone, seeks agency for transmission 
couplings for automobile and airplane en- 
gines. Firm desires to enter into negotia- 
tions with U. S. concern to import semi- 
finished products on consignment, with 
corsequent lower customs duty, for finish- 
ing in its factory and selling through its 
regular agents, 

68. Germany—Geck & Rinneberg (agents), 
Brandstwiete 2-4, Hamburg, seeks agency for 
all types and varieties of dried fruit in any 
quantities. 

69. Italy—Etelia Societ& per azioni (im- 
porter, agent), 32 Via del Campofiore, seeks 
agency for bookbinding machines and all 
kinds of printing machines, such as rotat- 
ing typographic machines, offset machines 
(one to four colors), rotating printer cylin- 
ders, paper feeders, photographic machines, 
adjustable paper cutting, folding, and finish- 
ing machines for newspapers, books, and 
magazines. 

70. Italy—Pietro Isoardi (agent), 35 Corso 
Galileo Ferraris, Turin, desires to obtain 
agency for chemical products for the textile 
industry. 

71. Italy—Dr. Giovanni Moggio (agent), 
5 Via Giacomo Bove, Turin, seeks agency 
for leather; plastic materials; chemical prod- 
ucts for rubber and tanning industries. 

72. Luxembourg—Maison Edouard Rei- 
land-Juncker (importer, wholesaler, retailer, 
sales agent for books, office and school sup- 
plies, business machines and office furni- 
ture), 36-38 Avenue de la Gare, Esch/Alzette, 
wishes to act as agent or representative for 
the following commodities: (1) business ma- 
chines, including typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, duplicating machines, bookkeeping 
machines, checkwriters, and cash registers; 
(2) office furniture and filing cabinets; (3) 
office and school supplies, including foun- 
tain pens and desk sets; (4) paper products, 
including stationery, industrial paper, wrap- 
ping paper, cardboard and artist supplies; 
(5) American books, including pocket edi- 
tions, Classics, fiction, textbooks, technical, 
scientific, children’s books, and dictionaries. 
It is reported that firm is established in the 
important industrial community of Esch/- 
Alzette, and serves the entire southern part 
of the country. Firm wishes to act as agent 
or representative for the above-listed Ameri- 
can commodities in Luxembourg, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. 

73. Netherlands—Agentuur- en Commis- 
siehandel voorheen A. P. Boelaars N. V. (sales 
agents), 7 Anthony van Dijkstraat, Amster- 
dam, wishes to represent first-class canners 
and packers only for fruits and juices. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 22, 1950.) 

74. Switzerland—R. Vollenweider——“reVor” 
(advertising specialist and commercial ar- 
tist, manufacturer’s agent), 41 Talacker, 
“Weltwoche-House,”’ Zurich, seeks agency for 
articles and novelties within the advertising 
field, such as decoration materials, advertis- 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES f 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BUREAU OF EXPORTATION AND IMPORTATION 
TRANSFERRED TO MINISTRY OF ECONOMY 


Argentine Executive decree No. 10,915 dated 
May 31, 1950, provides for the transfer of the 
Bureau of Exportation and Importation from 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce to 
the Ministry of Economy, states a report of 
June 21 from the United States Embassy at 
Buenos Aires. 

Inasmuch as the Ministry of Economy is 
responsible for the development and promo- 
tion of foreign trade, it was considered 
administratively expedient to place the func- 
tions of the Bureau under its jurisdiction. 
Formerly, the chief function of the Bureau 
consisted of controlling imports and exports 
with a view toward assuring, so far as pos- 
sible, adequate supplies of commodities con- 
sidered essential to the national economy, 
but more recently its functions have been 
oriented to national commercial-policy ob- 
jectives. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS FROM WESTERN 
GERMANY RELAXED 


Licenses to import goods made in Western 
Germany will now be issued freely to 
Australian importers, provided they are able 
to prove that the goods in question are 
available in adequate supply, according to 
an announcement of June 20 by the Minister 
for Trade and Customs. Formerly, imports 
from Western Germany were subject to the 
same restrictions that apply to other hard- 
currency countries. 

Goods entering Australia from Western 
Germany will be subject to the maximum 
tariff rates until that country is admitted to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
when most-favored-nation treatment will 
automatically be accorded. 


Austria 


Exchange and Finance 


Use oF FOREIGNERS’ BLOCKED ACCOUNTS 
FOR PURCHASE OF SECURITIES AUTHORIZED 


All Austrian credit institutions authorized 
to deal in foreign exchange have been 
granted a general license permitting them 
to purchase, against blocked accounts of for- 
eigners, shares which are officially traded on 
the Vienna Stock Exchange. The authoriza- 
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tion was anounced in the Austrian National 
Bank’s Instruction No. 8 to Foreign Exchange 
Dealers, dated May 30, 1950. Shares may be 
purchased only for the holder of the blocked 
account and must be deposited in his name. 
Purchases are limited to 25 percent of the 
credit balance in the account as of May 1, 
1950, and may not exceed 2,500 shillings for 
each blocked account. 

The general license is to expire December 
21, 1950. It is not valid for blocked accounts 
which were opened for special purposes, such 
as those established for compensation 
transactions. 

Credit institutions were requested to report 
the total balances of blocked accounts as of 
May 1, 1950, showing countries in which the 
foreign owners are domiciled. 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE REGULATIONS FOR 
TRAVELERS 


Austrian regulations on the exchange of 
currencies by travelers were clarified and 
amended by the Austrian National Bank’s In- 
struction No. 7 to Foreign Exchange Dealers, 
dated May 9, 1950. 

The instruction states that foreign 
travelers in Austria who have come into the 
possession of Austrian schillings by cashing 
schilling checks made out abroad, or by ex- 
changing foreign exchange, may return the 
schilling amounts which they have not used 
in Austria to the institution which 
discounted the check or bought the foreign 
exchange, by quoting the number of the 
schilling check or by presenting the bill for 
the purchase of foreign exchange. The in- 
stitution will then be in a position to re- 
transfer these amounts to the foreign address 
of the traveler. 

Exchange offices may also accept such 
schilling amounts, together with the above- 





BOLIVIA: National Committee 
of Statistics Created 


The Permanent National Committee 
of Vital and Sanitary Statistics was 
created under the Bolivian Ministry of 
Health by Supreme decree No. 1975, of 
March 30, 1950, states a report of April 
11, from the United States Embassy at 
Las Paz. This action was taken in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation of the 
International Conference on the Sixth 
Decennial Revision of Intrenational Lists 
of Sicknesses and Causes of Death, held 
in Paris in April 1948, and a recom- 
mendation made by the Executive 
Committee of the Pan-American Health 
Organization in its Seventh Convention, 
held in Washington in May 1949. Pro- 
visions of decree No. 1975 will also 
facilitate coordination of statistical work 
in connecton with the general census 
which is to be taken this year. 
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mentioned documents, from their foreign 
clients, and retransfer will then be made 
through the Austrian National Bank. 

Foreign travelers leaving Austria are not 
advised to take abroad schilling notes within 
{the permissible limit of 1,000 schillings, 
since they may receive a less-favorable rate 
of exchange than the purchase rate, or the 
notes may be refunded entirely. Austria has 
no agreements with foreign central banks 
under which Austrian notes which are 
exchanged for other currencies will be 
repurchased at the same rate. 

Instruction No. 7 also provides that 
exchanges from one foreign currency into 
another foreign currency may be made by 
exchange Offices only for foreigners and only 
for purchase and sale of foreign currency up 
to a value of 500 schillings under the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) A foreigner wishes to 
exchange travelers’ checks, notes, or coins in 
American, Swiss, Belgian, or British currency 
against such similar instruments in any other 
of these currencies; (2) a foreigner wishes to 
exchange foreign exchange mentioned in (1) 
against any other currency for which rates 
are published by the Austrian National Bank, 
or against Western German, Italian, or 
French notes. 

For all other exchange transactions, in- 
cluding those exceeding 500 schillings, writ- 
ten approval of the Austrian National Bank 
will be required. For transactions in foreign 
exchange not quoted by the Austrian 
National Bank, the maximum amounts are 
increased for Italian notes from 10,000 lire to 
30,000 lire, and for French notes from 10,000 
francs to 25,000 francs. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


BARTER TRADE WITH JAPAN AUTHORIZED 


The Bolivian Banco Minero was authorized 
to permit a specified Bolivian firm to export 
antimony ores to Japan up to an annual 
value of $1,000,000, according to Supreme 
resolution No. 37286, of March 11, 1950, re- 
ported by the United States Embassy at La 
Paz, April 24. As exports up to that amount 
are made, import licenses will be granted, 
upon the recommendation of the Banco 
Minero, for the importation of Japanese ma- 
chinery, cotton textiles, chinaware, electrical 
articles, and other merchandise. 

The United States dollar equivalent of the 
value of the exports made by the Banco 
Minero is to be paid immediately in bolivi- 
anos, calculated at the exchange rates in 
effect for the obligatory surrender of foreign 
exchange and for remanentes (that portion of 
foreign exchange earned by exporters which 
is not subject to compulsory sale and which, 
if voluntarily sold to a Bolivian Government 
bank, would be subject to a more favorable 
exchange rate than that used for compulsory 
deliveries.) 
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Payment for transportation charges, port 
agents, and insurance will be collected in 
United States currency by the Banco Minero. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ARTICLES IMPORTABLE AT NEW OFFICIAL 
RATE OF EXCHANGE ANNOUNCED 


The Central Bank of Bolivia has prepared 
and obtained approval of a list of articles 
which may be imported at the exchange rate 
of 60 bolivianos to the dollar, states a report 
of May 25, from the United States Embassy 
at La Paz. 

It is expected that similar lists of articles 
to be imported at the 100-boliviano rate and 
articles which are prohibited will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

{A list of the articles importable at the 
new 60-boliviano rate is available in the Com- 
merce Department’s publication Business In- 
formation Service, which can be obtained 
from the Department’s Field Offices, or by 
writing directly to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


IMPORTS OF TALLOW AND LAUNDRY SOAP 
PROHIBITED 


Imports of laundry soap have been pro- 
hibited by Supreme decree No. 2056 of June 6, 
1950, which provides that the Central Bank 
may not issue import licenses for laundry 
soap unless domestic production is certified 
by the Ministry of National Economy to 
be insufficient to cover national requirements, 
states a report of June 28 from the United 
States Embassy at La Paz. 

The same decree places on the prohibited 
list tallow which is to be used by the soap- 
making industry of the country and provides 
that it also may be imported only when 
domestic production is certified as insuffi- 
cient for national requirements. 

The national soap-making industry is thus 
required to employ domestic tallow to the 
extent that it is available. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


DOLLAR RESERVE NEARING POSTWAR PEAK 


Canada’s reserves of gold and United States 
dollars on June 30, 1950, totaled $1,255,000- 
000, an increase of $63,000,000 as compared 
with the March 31, 1950, total and only 
$245,000,000 below the postwar peak of 
$1,500,000,000 reached in 1945, according to 
official statistics released by the Department 
of Finance. Heavy Canadian spending in 
the United States in the early postwar years 
drained the reserves to a point below $500,- 
000,000 by November 1947; at that point the 
Government imposed emergency exchange- 
control regulations restricting imports and 
travel. Since then the reserve position, with 
certain seasonal fluctuations, has shown 
steady improvement. On June 30, 1949, the 
reserves totaled $977,000,000 and by March 
31, 1950, they had increased to $1,192,000,000. 

The improved balance-of-payments posi- 
tion has resulted, in large part, from the 
restrictions on dollar expenditures, the flow 
of United States risk capital, and increased 
exports to the United States in such primary 
fields as lumber, metals, pulp, and cattle 
as a result of devaluation and the economic 
boom in the United States. Other contribut- 
ing factors have been increased gold produc- 
tion and a diminished outward flow of 
dividends from Canadian subsidiaries of 
United States companies as a result of the 
discount on the Canadian dollar and rumors 
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of the reestablishment of parity with the 
United States dollar. 

Particular significance is given to the in- 
crease in the second quarter because a sea- 
sonal decline in reserves normally occurs 
during this quarter. 

Although the Canadian Government has 
followed the policy of relaxing import con- 
trols as the reserve position has improved 
by eliminating many items from the pro- 
hibited list and relaxing restrictions on items 
on the quota list, the restrictions still in 
effect are substantial. The Minister of 
Finance has stated that further relaxation 
in the controls will depend on continued 
improvement in the reserve position. 


BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


The continued improvement in the dollar 
reserve position of Canada reflects develop- 
ments which took place in 1949 in Canada’s 
balance of international payments for which 
substantially complete figures and estimates 
are now available in the Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, Preliminary 
Statement, 1949, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

This report shows that Canada continued 
in 1949 to balance its over-all accounts at 
a level much higher than before the war. 
Gross current receipts were nearly three 
times as great as the average in the years 
1935-38. Merchandise exports, which ac- 
counts for approximately three-quarters of 
current receipts, totaled $2,989,000,000 as 
compared with $893,000,000, the prewar 
average. 

Although still showing a substantial sur- 
plus on current account, the amount was 
much reduced—from $471,000,000 in 1948 to 
$180,000,000 in 1949. The most important 
factors were increased imports from the 
United States and reduced exports to con- 
tinental Europe. The former was due to a 
sustained high level of business activity in 
Canada throughout the year and a relaxation 
of import restrictions. Exports to Europe 
declined as a result of dollar-saving meas- 
ures imposed by most continental countries. 

The increase in reserves of gold and United 
States dollars was likewise much smaller in 
1949 than in the preceding year. They in- 
creased from $501,700,000 on December 31, 
1947, to $997,800,000 on December 31, 1948, 
and $1,117,100,000 a year later. 

Examination of the trade statistics as ad- 
justed for balance-of-payments purposes 
shows that total exports in 1949 held up 
well, totaling $2,989,000,000 as compared 
with $3,030,000,000 in 1948. There was a 
considérable drop in exports to continental 
Western European countries (designated 
“other ERP countries’) but this was offset 
in part by an increase in exports to the 
United States. Imports increased, chiefly 
from the United States, from $2,598,000,000 
in 1948 to $2,696,000,000 in 1949. 

Current transactions other than mer- 
chandise trade produced a substantial deficit 
of $113,000,000 in 1949 compared with a sur- 
plus of $39,000,000 in the preceding year. 
Freight and shipping receipts were sharply 
reduced, whereas expenditures of Canadian 
tourists abroad and interest and dividend 
payments were substantially larger. 

The net movement of capital between 
Canada and all countries, apart from the 
rise in official reserves, was outward in 1949 
in contrast to a small inward movement in 
1948. This net outward movement of 
$43,000,000 in 1949 compares. with a net in- 
ward movement of $40,000,000 in the former 
year. A major factor in this change was 
the absence in 1949 of the large special in- 
flow which in 1948 resulted from the sale in 
the United States of a bond issue of $150,- 
000,000 by the Government of Canada. 
Devaluation of the Canadian dollar, which 





should attract United States capital, took 
place too late in the year to have any notice. 
able effect on the annual figure. 

Canada continued to have a heavy deficit 
on current account with the United States 
which increased substantially to $594,000,000 
in 1949 from $393,000,000 in the preceding 
year. This less-satisfactory result was due 
to a number of factors, some of which may 
be temporary. In addition to an increase of 
$89,000,000 in the deficit on merchandise ac- 
count, there was a net increase of $112,000,009 
in the deficit from other current transac. 
tions. Heavy imports included a large pro- 
portion of capital goods which ultimately 
will reduce dependence upon United States 
sources for some products. Only a part of 
the increase in imports from the Uniteg 
States in 1949 can be attributed to relaxa- 
tion of the import restrictions. 

The net capital movement between Canada 
and the United States in 1949 was inward 
but to a less extent than in 1948. Increased 
direct investments by the United States in 
Canada and other factors were not suffi- 
cient to equal the inflow in 1948 which in- 
cluded the $150,000,000 bond issue sold in 
the United States. 

Canada’s current surplus with the sterling 
area of $578,000,000 was only 6 percent less 
than the corresponding balance of $615,000,- 
000 in 1948. Most of the reduction of 
$37,000,000 occurred in receipts which 
dropped $30,000,000. 

Drawings on the Canadian loan to the 
United Kingdom of $120,000,000 in 1949 were, 
as in the preceding year, the principal spe- 
cial capital means serving to finance part of 
the current account surplus of $578,000,000 
which Canada had with the sterling area, 
Total transfers of convertible exchange on 
sterling-area account in 1949, including mul- 
tilateral settlements, mounted to about 
$487,000,000. 

Exports to other ERP countries in 1949 
dropped 17 percent, reducing substantially 
the current surplus. The sharpest decline 
occurred in exports to France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands. Capital movements with those 
countries were small. 

Current transactions with other foreign 
countries continued to be close to equilib- 
rium in 1949 as in 1948. Most of the small 
current-account surplus was settled with 
transfers of convertible exchange. 

Although Canada’s international position 
improved substantially during the year and, 
on the whole, justifies optimism, uncertain- 
ties as to the future remain. A basic weak- 
ness of Canada’s position is the extent to 
which the country’s balance of payments is 
governed by factors beyond control. As 
about one-fourth of Canada’s total produc- 
tion is exported, the country is heavily de- 
pendent on economic conditions and demand 
for its products abroad. Moreover, a few 
basic commodities, such as wheat, newsprint, 
and wood pulp, account for a large propor- 
tion of the total. A change in demand for 
the chief export products can radically alter 
the condition of Canada’s international ac- 
counts in a very short time. 

Canada’s exchange difficulties in the past 
several years have derived not from an over- 
all deficit but from an imbalance in trade 
with hard-currency countries, chiefly the 
United States, and the inconvertibility of 
the currencies of countries with which Can- 
ada has a trade surplus. For many years, 
Canada has paid for imports from the United 
States with the proceeds of exports to Europe 
and other oversea countries. With the wide- 
spread use of quantitative restrictions in the 
chief oversea markets, Canada has been un- 
able to acquire sufficient dollars to pay for 
the goods which the people would like to 
buy from the United States. 

Canada’s recovery problem is far from 
solved. Thus far, there is little concrete evi- 
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dence of progress toward full convertibility 
and multilateral trade essential to provide a 
sound basis for Canada’s commerce. In 1949, 
exports to the United Kingdom were main- 
tained in part by $120,000,000 credits. More- 
over, Canada continued to be heavily depend- 
ent upon “offshore purchases” by the United 
Kingdom and other OEEC countries with 
funds supplied by the United States. ECA 
allocations for “offshore purchases” in Can- 
ada totaled $443,000,000 in 1949 and $593,- 
000,000 the year before. As ECA expenditures 
taper off, these countries may find it in- 
creasingly difficult to allocate free dollars for 
purchases in Canada. Canada, accordingly, 
has a vital stake in the success of programs 
for increasing dollar earnings of European 
countries through expanding exports to 
North America. 

Revaluation of the Canadian dollar with 
respect to United States currency and devalu- 
ation of sterling relative to the Canadian 
dollar was a favorable development, although 
the effects were only beginning to be felt 
at the end of the year. It is expected that 
devaluation will have a tendency to hold 
down the deficit on current account with 
the United States and stimulate capital in- 
flow. On the other hand, soft-currency im- 
ports, chiefly from the United Kingdom, are 
definitely in a better competitive position, 
thus enhancing the dollar-earning capacity 
of nondollar countries. 

Although Canada ended the year with 
many uncertainties as to its international 
economic position, it would be a mistake to 
over-emphasize the adverse factors. Funda- 
mentally, Canada is very well situated. Its 
great natural resources are being developed 
rapidly, industry is being enlarged and di- 
versified, and its population of vigorous in- 
dustrious people is steadily expanding. In 
the long run, these factors will govern. Im- 
proved world economic and political condi- 
tions would provide the basis for an unprece- 
dented era of prosperity and development. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMPENSATION AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH WESTERN GERMANY SIGNED 


A compensation and payments agreement, 
which has not yet been approved by the 
Allied High Commission, was signed by the 
Government of the German Federal Republic 
and the Colombian Office of Exchange Con- 
trol on June 15, states a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. 

The new agreement is reported in the 
Colombian press to provide for trade in each 
direction totaling $37,000,000, as compared 
with an original total of $15,000,000 and a 
revised total of $20,000,000 provided in the 
agreement which terminated on June 16, 
1950. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 11, 
1949, and June 19, 1950, for an announce- 
ment of the agreement of June 15, 1948, and 
its revision. | 


MODIFICATION OF DECREE REQUIRING THAT 
INDUSTRY UTILIZE CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
Raw MATERIALS 


Decree No. 206 of February 4, 1949, requir- 
ing Colombian industry to utilize certain 
domestic raw materials, was replaced by de- 
cree No. 1986 of June 12, 1950, states a dis- 
patch from the United States Embassy in 
Bogota. 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industries 
is given the power to refuse import licenses 
for any of a modified list of raw materials, 
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some of the most important of which, in 
United States export trade with Colombia, 
are wheat, flour, lard, edible oils, cotton, 
textile yarns and fabrics, and numerous in- 
dustrial chemicals. The list of items in the 
decree are those which may be protected, but 
protection in each case must be requested by 
the interested industry, which must furnish 
the burden of proof that such protection is 
necessary. Domestic raw materials which are 
so designated as protected must be utilized 
by Colombian industries, in the amount and 
at the price designated by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industries. At the present 
time, regulations are in effect providing for 
control over the following products: Cotton, 
cacao, crude rubber in solid or latex form, 
barley, wheat, copra, oilseeds and their sub- 
stitutes, tanning extracts, flours and starches, 
semolina, silk and cotton yarns, vegetable 
and hog lard, tobacco, and shirt fabrics. 
These are the only commodities over which 
the Ministry will have control until such 
time as further contracts or resolutions are 
established. 

Decree No. 1986 gives the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industries power to control, not 
only the importation of raw materials but 
also the importation of manufactured articles 
which compete with domestic products man- 
ufactured from the enumerated raw ma- 
terials, in cases in which the domestic 
manufactures are placed in an unfavorable 
competitive position because of the high, 
controlled price of the local raw materials 
required to be used. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
2, 1949, for previous announcement. ] 


COSMETICS, PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALITIES, 
AND CERTAIN PREPARED FooDsS: CHANGES 
IN “GUARANTY SEAL” TAXES 


The “guaranty seal’ taxes on cosmetics, 
pharmaceutical specialties, and certain pre- 
pared foods, which were established by de- 
cree No. 690 of February 27, 1950, were modi- 
fied by decree No. 1800 of May 25, 1950, and 
new prices were established for these com- 
modities by resolution No. 288 of May 26, 
1950, issued by the National Office of Price 
Control, states a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. 

Decree No. 1800 provides that pills, tablets, 
wafers, capsules, lozenges, and similar prepa- 
rations sold at retail in the original container 
and whose content does not exceed 10 grams 
or 2 units, will be subject to a tax of 0.10 
peso per 50 packages or envelopes in lieu of 
per 20 packages, as provided in decree No. 690. 
Such preparations sold at retail in containers 
other than the original container will be 
taxed at the rate of 0.10 peso per 50 units 
in the case of nonofficial preparations, or per 
200 units in the case of official units, instead 
of per 20 or per 100 units, respectively, as 
formerly provided. The tax incidence was 
broadened by decree No. 1800 to include ver- 
mifugal oils sold at retail in the original con- 
tainer, which will pay at the rate of 0.05 peso 
per unit, and eucalyptus-oil preparations 
sold in packages, which will pay 0.10 peso per 
pound or fraction thereof. 

The tax on cosmetics, set by decree No. 690 
at 0.25 peso per unit, was reduced to 0.05 peso 
on creams, lotions, hair lotions, nail pol- 
ishes, mascaras, and lipsticks retailing at 
0.50 peso or less. 

Resolution No. 288 of the Office of Price 
Control was issued to provide price control 
adjusted to the increases caused by the addi- 
tion of the “guaranty seal” taxes, which had 
become effective on April 1, 1950. In addi- 
tion to providing for price adjustments and 
for price labeling, the resolution provides 
that the tax will be absorbed by importers 
or Colombian producers when it affects prod- 
ucts in fractions of 1 centavo. In such cases 


the tax is not to be passed along to the 
consumer. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 27 and June 5, 1950, for previous notices 
of the “guaranty seal’ taxes. |] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ADVANCE PAYMENT OF 1950 INCOME Tax 
REQUIRED 


All persons subject to the income tax im- 
posed by the Dominican Government must 
pay in advance 50 percent of the tax due for 
1950 under the regulations established by 
Executive decree No. 6613 of June 10, 1950, 
reported the United States Embassy in Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, on June 28, 1950. The due dates 
for such payments will be: For individuals, 
during the month of July; for business estab- 
lishments, during the seventh month after 
the close of yearly business. Tax returns will 
be prepared by the Income Tax Bureau, based 
on the 1949 returns, and will be mailed to 
the taxpayers. Failure to pay the tax during 
the period prescribed will result in a sur- 
charge of 10 percent on the amount due. 

[For announcement of the new income 
tax, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
24, 1950.] 


Ecuador 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated July 10, 1950) 


The 1946 emergency international exchange 
decree is to continue through November 30, 
1950, according to a decision reached by the 
national monetary board and carried out by 
the Ecuadoran Government in early June. 
The Government’s action was followed 
throughout the month by an intense and 
growing campaign by commercial interests for 
the entire elimination of exchange controls. 

Business in general was slow in June but 
active in a few lines. Collections were slow. 
Credit eased slightly. Money was scarce, al- 
though circulation was the highest in his- 
tory, and the threat of inflation was foreseen 
by some and discussed in the newspapers. 
The scarcity of money was believed to be due 
to large amounts having gone into agricultu- 
ral areas to finance crops which have not yet 
reached the market. The value of the dollar 
continued slightly upward in June. 

The outbreak of fighting in Korea was 
followed by no immediate rush to buy or 
import against possible wartime scarcities. 
The increase in demand for the dollar was 
considered by some as an indication of con- 
version of sucre savings for fear of the infla- 
tion which might occur. 

The Guayaquil import-control office an- 
nounced that licenses granted in June 
reached a total value of $3,172,172. The total 
value for June 1949 was $2,276,783. Changes 
in import-control regulations brought metal 
office furniture covered by customs tariff 
paragraph No. 485 into list C; that paragraph 
was formerly not included in the lists. Elec- 
tric generators of more than 3 horsepower, 
previously on list B under paragraph 617 of 
the customs tariff, now are classifiable as 
dynamos under paragraph 613 of the tariff 
and thus go to list A. 

Starting with the quarter which began in 
April, flour importers, who are under monthly 
import quotas, were to be allowed to accu- 
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mulate their allotments for periods not ex- 
ceeding 6 months rather than for only 3 
months, as in the past. 

An Executive decree issued in June prohib- 
ited the importation of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts with foreign-language labels and litera- 
ture not translated into the Spanish 
language. j 

Under contract with the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment signed in June, the International 
Basic Economy Corporation, operating as 
Empresa de Servicios Agricolas Mecanizados 
S. A., will make agricultural machinery and 
services available in Ecuador, on the coast at 
first, on a rental basis. Machinery with a 
total value of about $250,000 will be pur- 
chased with funds obtained by Ecuador from 
the Export-Import Bank. The immediate 
objective of this mechanization program is 
the reduction of costs of rice growing. 

The Ecuadoran Government match mo- 
nopoly is considering the importation of 
from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 boxes of matches; 
it is said that reserve stocks of nationally 
manufactured matches have been completely 
exhausted. The Government is also consid- 
ering the possible importation of potatoes; 
low production in the highlands, it is feared, 
may result in speculation and high prices in 
the next few months. 

The Government has requested the as- 
sistance of FAO technicians in studying the 
possible installation of refrigerated slaugh- 
tering facilities, both in the highlands and 
the coastal areas. The possibility of FAO 
assistance toward utilization of molasses pro- 
duction in cattle feed also has been an- 
nounced. 

Rice received at controlled mills in June 
was preliminarily reported at 614,794.37 quin- 
tals (28,280,541.02 kilograms), compared with 
537,556.5 quintals (24,727,599 kilograms) in 
June 1949. June exports of rice, according 
to the mill records totaled 124,129.24 quintals 
(5,709,945.04 kilograms). 

Cacao beans entering Guayaquil in June 
totaled 40,332.17 quintals (1,855,279.82 kilo- 
grams) as compared with 71,853 quintals 
(3,305,238 kilograms) in May and 20,210.17 
quintals (1,205,662.30 kilograms) in June 
1949. 

Banana exports from Guayaquil in June 
totaled 476,841 stems as compared with 
443,761 in May and 422,365 stems in June 
1949. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


EXcEss-ProFITsS Tax REPEALED 


Law No. 60 of 1950 repealing the excess- 
profits tax became effective June 1, 1950, 
the date of its publication in the Journal 
Officiel, No. 54. 

As provided in article 1 of the new law, the 
taxpayer will cease to be subject to the tax 
on that date in 1950, which corresponds to 
the date in 1940 on which he became subject 
to the tax. The purpose of this provision is 
to ensure that all taxpayers, despite varia- 
tions in date of their tax years, will have been 
subject to the tax for the same period of 
time. No account is taken of any business 
which may have been established since the 
original enactment of the law, however. 

Repeal of the excess-profits tax leaves in 
effect two income tax laws: Basic Law No. 14 
of 1939 and Law No. 99 of 1949, which levies 
a progressive rate on income over £E1,000 
($2,871). 





In the first quarter of 1950, Western Ger- 
many imported 10,143 metric tons of sulfur, 
valued at $239,000. Almost the entire 
amount came from the United States. 
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El Salvador 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated July 13, 1950) 


On June 20 the Salvadoran National Con- 
stituent Assembly approved the decree rati- 
fying the Loan and Guarantee Agreements 
signed last December with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction for the financing of 
the $17,500,000 Lempa River hydroelectrifi- 
cation project. The following week the 
Lempa River Hydroelectric Commission 
(CEL) opened the sale of the 13,100,000-colon 
local bond issue which is to cover the colon 
costs of the project. By the end of the 
month the CEL was able to announce that 
the entire issue had been placed with local 
banks, government institutions, and private 
capitalists. The Government has subscribed 
to 4,000,000 colones worth of bonds, which 
will be made available for purchase later by 
small subscribers. Some observers consider 
the response to the Lempa bond issue as the 
first step in the ultimate establishment of a 
capital market in El Salvador. 

On June 30, bidding closed on the Lempa 
project dam and power plant construction 
contract. Four bids were received, all from 
United States firms. The CEL has 60 days in 
which to make a decision. Bidding on the 
turbines and generators for the 30,000-kw. 
project will close on August 15. 

At the midyear point, gold and exchange 
holdings of Salvadoran banks, although 
slightly down from the all-time record 
reached earlier this year, were 30 percent 
greater than on June 30, 1949. Data avail- 
able at the Banco Central de Reserva showed 
that the holdings of all banks combined 
totaled $50,664,525. Salvadoran prewar gold 
and exchange holdings were always well 
below $10,000,000. Based on incomplete 
figures of the Customs Office, there are indi- 
cations that 1950 will be the greatest foreign- 
trade year in El Salvador’s history. Cus- 
toms receipts during the first 6 months of 
this year were more than 21 percent higher 
than during the first half of 1949. 

Although some slackening in wholesale and 
retail trade occurred during June and the 
first 2 weeks in July, the seasonal slump in 
business usually expected at this time of 
year has so far been very mild, and a good 
volume of sales in nearly all lines of mer- 
chandise is reported. The Banco Central 
de Reserva reports that, as of June 30, 1950, 
there was an increase of approximately 15 
percent in the circulating media as compared 
with the corresponding date last year. This 
reflection of an increased purchasing power 
gives rise to considerable optimism on the 
part of local merchants. Many believe that 
1950 will prove a record year in both sales 
volume and profits. 

Local commercial banks report that col- 
lections in general are satisfactory. The 
relatively few difficulties recently encountered 
by the banks in effecting payment of drafts 
covering imports of United States merchan- 
dise have been confined almost entirely to 
textile shipments. This is largely because 
the textile dealers are faced with greater 
competition in the trade, and are currently 
operating on smaller margins of profit than 
those prevailing in other lines, which makes 
for difficult operations for, those merchants 
with limited working capital. 

According to the Compafiia Salvadorefia de 
Café, 100,608 bags (60 kilograms each) of 
coffee were exported during June, bringing 
total exports during the crop year which 
began on October 1, 1949, to 984,338 bags. 
Total sales registrations reported during the 





crop year mounted to 1,062,013 bags by 
July 10. 

The coffee market continued firm through. 
out June, and by the middle of July goog 
washed Salvadoran coffees were being solq 
at $54 per hundred pounds, f. 0. b. Salva. 
doran port. This represented an increase of 
about 6 cents a pound in 30 days. The Com. 
pafiia Salvadorefia de Café has as yet regis. 
tered no export sales from the next crop, 
Offers of $51.50 for December-January ship- 
ment have been reported from American im. 
porters, but as yet no Salvadoran exporters 
are believed to have accepted. 

Early in June, a mission from the Armour 
Research Foundation of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology presented a report to the Min. 
istry of Economy on possibilities for the in. 
dustrial development of El Salvador. The 
Minister is understood to have been pleaseq 
with the report and is negotiating with 
Armour representatives for the Foundation 
to work up complete projects for the estab- 
lishment of a fishing industry, a modern salt 
producing and refining program, and the 
utilization of coffee pulp for animal feed. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


OPERATION OF BRANCH OFFICES IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


U. S. firms considering the establishment 
of branch offices in Western Germany for 
a particular function, such as purchasing 
or inspection, may find that the matter can 
be handled expeditiously simply by hiring 
a German national to perform the service in 
question. In cases where the German na- 
tional rents office space, hires employees, and 
conducts business in his own name, the 
transaction can be regarded as falling within 
the procedure already established for the 
performance of services by Germans for for- 
eigners (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 5, 1950, p. 25). In these cases, no 
special license need be obtained by either 
party so long as payment for the services is 
made in dollars through established banking 
channels, and no transfer of earnings or in- 
come to the United States is involved. 

On the other hand, where United States 
firms acquire any financial or ownership 
interest in a business in Western Germany 
(such as, for example, an interest entitling 
the United States firm to a share of the 
profits or income of the business), the trans- 
action would fall within the procedure es- 
tablished for licensing of new investment 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3, 
1950, p. 20). In such cases, it will be neces- 
sary for the firm to obtain a license from the 
German exchange-control authorities and to 
comply with the requirements of German 
Federal and State laws relating to estab- 
lishment of new businesses. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
PORTUGAL 
(See item appearing under the heading 
“Portugal.’’) 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 
RELAXED 
(See item appearing under the heading 
“Australia.’’) 
COMPENSATION AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH COLOMBIA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Colombia.’’) 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Greece 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated June 23, 1950) 


Although agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction in Greece continued to improve in 
June, living costs increased slightly and ex- 
ports lagged. Weather conditions during 
June were favorable, and rains in the north 
were beneficial to growth of the newly planted 
crops. 

GRAINS AND BREAD 

Latest estimates of the winter-grain har- 
vest furnished by the Ministry of Agriculture 
are as follows, in thousands of metric tons 
(1949 in parentheses): Wheat, 900 (720); 
parley, 210 (130); oats, 125 (85); maslin, 30 
(20); rye, 45 (30). The collection program 
for grains was outlined on June 21 by the 
Greek Government and the ECA Mission in 
Greece as follows: The security price for 
wheat is fixed at 3,000 drachmas per oka, or 
7.1 cents per pound, for farmers who culti- 
vated no more than 100 stremmas (about 25 
acres) and applies only to wheat delivered to 
the Agricultural Bank for repayment of 
loans. The general security price of wheat 
for any amount delivered to the collection 
service by farmers is fixed at 2,300 drachmas 
per oka. The security price of rye is set at 
2,000 drachmas per oka, and, of barley, at 
1,800 drachmas. The price of rationed bread 
is increased from 1,850 drachmas to 2,400 
drachmas per oka. Bread rationing is to be 
abolished November 1, 1950. 


OTHER CROPS 


The Hellenic Tobacco Board’s first forecast 
of the planted area of the 1950 tobacco crop 
is about 205,000 acres, 10 percent above last 
year’s acreage. The Ministry of Agriculture 
has not yet made an official estimate of olive- 
oil production, but trade sources expect a 
much smaller crop than the bumper produc- 
tion of 1949. 

Cotton is growing well. Acreage forecast 
by the Hellenic Cotton Board is 170,000, or 
about 20 percent above last year’s acreage 
and 4 percent below the prewar (1935-39) 
average. Ginned-cotton production as of 
June 15, 1950, was 15,065 metric tons (lint 
grade). 

Cultivated acreage of rice is forecast by 
the Ministry of Agriculture at about 25,000, 
as compared with 19,000 for last year. Early 
fresh fruits were damaged by strong winds 
at the beginning of the month. Meadows 
in the plains are dry, but grazing areas in 
the mountainous regions are still green and 
rich. Livestock conditions are good, and 
production of sheep’s and goat’s milk is 
estimated by the Agricultural Bank to be 
above normal. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The monthly production index of the Fed- 
eration of Greek Industries for total indus- 
trial activity, excluding  electric-power 
production, reached a postwar peak of 89 
(1939=100) in April 1950, compared with 
74 for April 1949, an increase of 20 percent. 
The electric-power production index was 
202 for April 1950, compared with 178 for 
the whole of 1949. Although slight declines 
have been recorded in some industries, the 
following showed advances for April: Cig- 
arettes (170), metallurgical (80), metal- 
working (69), textiles (9414), foodstuffs (91), 
and paper (115). Productivity of industrial 
labor is reported to have reached prewar 
levels. 

LABOR 


Labor unrest increased. Civil servants 
struck on May 20 to 27 and were promised 
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an increase in salary when the new budget 
is presented on July 1. Many small indus- 
trial establishments also went on strike, 
wages being the prime issue. The Govern- 
ment has announced that it will soon estab- 
lish minimum wage rates for unskilled maie 
and female workers and apprentices at 18,- 
000, 14,000, and 6,000 drachmas per day, 
respectively. On May 28 an organization 
known as the United Trade Union Movement 
of Greece (ESKE), composed of left-wing 
elements, was formed in opposition to the 
Greek General Confederation of Labor 
(GSEE), the official trade-union organiza- 
tion. 
LIVING CosTs 


The cost-of-living index for Athens, as 
compiled by ECA, reached 264 in May 1950, 
a 1.5 percent increase over the preceding 
month. The index for food, the most de- 
cisive factor in determining the trend of 
the over-all index, resumed its upward 
movement by advancing 2.1 percent. Ad- 
vances were noted in the price of potatoes, 
beef, fresh vegetables, and fruits, whereas 
minor decreases occurred in the price of 
olive oil and cheese. The housing and 
clothing expense groups remained practically 
unchanged, whereas the index for miscel- 
laneous items declined by 1.3 percent as a 
result of the lower price of soap. 


FINANCE 


Currency in circulation on June 6, 1950, 
stood at 1,672,000,000,000 drachmas, 9,000,- 
000,000 drachmas less than a month ago. 
From an average of 222,000 drachmas during 
the greater part of May, the sovereign re- 
ceded to 206,200 drachmas on June 20. The 
recession may be largely attributed to a 
decline in the price of gold on the world 
market. Sales of sovereigns to finance larger 
imports at the end of the fiscal year and the 
seasonal expansion of construction activity, 
which released savings for investment in 
building, also contributed to the drop. Large 
sales of real estate created a more lively de- 
mand for sovereigns for investment early in 
June, and the rate rose momentarily to 215,- 
000. Although the black-market rate of the 
dollar had followed the sovéreign in its first 
decline in May (reaching a low of 15,955 
drachmas on May 31), it soon recovered its 
former level and remained stable at 16,910 
drachmas. The Official and effective rates of 
the dollar remained unchanged throughout 
the month at 5,000 and 15,000 drachmas, 
respectively. 

Interest rates for private loans dropped 
from approximately 40 percent to about 24 
percent per annum. The Currency Commit- 
tee decided to authorize increases as of July 
1 in the amount of bank credit available to 
trade and industry for short-term financing. 


EXPORTS 


Promotion of exports, particularly tobacco, 
continued under discussion during the latter 
part of May and during June. A Greek dele- 
gation departed for Germany in June to 
discuss renewal of the trade and payments 
agreement and also the tobacco situation. In 
the previous agreement, provision was made 
for the export of 8,000 tons of Greek tobacco 
to Germany, but only 4,500 tons were ordered 
by Germany in 1949. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SHORT HOSE ADDED TO PROHIBITED IMPORTS 


The prohibition against imports of cer- 
tain classes of hosiery into Guatemala (pre- 
viously announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY of July 10, 1950) has been adminis- 
tratively broadened to include all short hose 
within the announced classification, accord- 
ing to a dispatch dated July 7, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy in Guatemala. Al- 
though the original resolution covered only 
men’s and children’s hosiery, the prohibition 
was later extended to include women’s long, 
cotton hosiery. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 24, 1950.) 


Hashemite Jordan 
Kingdom 
Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Shipment from London of the new Jordan 
currency and coins, which were placed into 
circulation July 1, 1950, has been completed. 
The amount of new currency printed 
amounted to 20,000,000 dinars (1 dinar= 
$2.80) of which 15,000,000 dinars are available 
for immediate circulation and 5,000,000 are 
to be held in reserve in London. 

Signs of improved business conditions ap- 
peared in Amman during May. Trading was 
more active than in recent months, and local 
banks reported an easing of the cash short- 
age. 

On May 24, the Jordan budget for 1950-51 
was submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives, Revenues, excluding the P£1,000,000 
(P£1—$2.80) British loan, are estimated at 
P£3,091,030 and expenditures, P£3,191,030. 
The P£100,000 difference between revenues 
and expenditures is to be met from a surplus 
from last year’s budget. 

Regarding the British P£1,000,000 loan, the 
British Government has recently decided to 
consider this amount not as a loan but as 
part of its contribution to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency. 

Although the budgetary requirements for 
Western Jordan (formerly part of “Arab 
Palestine’”’) have not yet been submitted, the 
1950-51 budget includes a P£500,000 grant- 
in-aid for this part of the Kingdom. 

Following completion of the task of classi- 
fying importers in Western Jordan, the 
issuing of import licenses in that area was 
resumed on May 13. Applications by im- 
porters in Western Jordan for import licenses 
will be made and initially approved in Jeru- 
salem. However, final approval rests with 
the Controller of Imports in Amman, who 
will actually issue the licenses. 

Annual quotas for some of the principal 
imports into Western Jordan reportedly were 
established as follows: Sugar, P£273,000; rice, 
P£200,000; coffee, P£150,000; tea, P£25,000, 
cement, P£53,000; lumber, P£31,000; iron bars 
(for construction), P£32,000; and sanitary 
ware, P£15,000. 

According to a recent announcement of the 
Government, the following fines will be im- 
posed on goods imported into Hashemite 
Jordan without licenses: 25 percent ad va- 
lorem on goods imported from hard-currency 
countries when no currency exchange permit 
has been issued, and 50 percent when the 
permit has been issued; 20 percent ad valorem 
on goods imported from soft-currency coun- 
tries when no exchange permit has been 
issued; and 10 percent ad valorem on goods 
imported from Arab countries when no ex- 
change permit has been issued, except in the 
case of foodstuffs, on which the fine remains 
5 percent. The present fines are considerably 
higher than those formerly imposed, which 
were so low that local merchants were able 
to pay the fines and still sell their goods at 
competitive prices. This practice led to a 
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surplus of imported goods in the local mar- 
kets and seriously undermined the Govern- 
ment’s control of importation. With the 
present higher fines, the Government hopes 
to bring unlicensed importation to a halt. 

The customs duties on grain and wood 
alcohol, matches, and nails were recently 
increased and, at the same time, duties were 
eliminated on all raw materials used in the 
making of alcohol, matches, nails, and alu- 
minum utensils. 

A supreme economic council has been es- 
tablished for the purpose of formulating an 
economic policy for Jordan which will 
enable the country to reduce its imports, 
promote local industries already in existence, 
and encourage the development of new 
industries. 

Harvesting of the grain crops was begun 
during May. 
during the early part of the month Caused 
considerable damage to crops of wheat and 
barley. It now appears that this will be only 
an average year for these crops, with har- 
vests not expected to be as large as those 
of 1949, which was an unusually good year 
for Jordan farmers. 


EFFECTS OF SYRIAN REGULATIONS CONCERN- 
ING MOVEMENT OF TRANSIT Goops 


The Syrian Government’s recent require- 
ment that all goods, excepting gasoline, kero- 
sene, and supplies of the United Nations’ 
Relief and Works Agency, moving between 
Beirut, Lebanon, and Amman, Jordan, in 
transit through Syria must be transported by 
rail within Syrian territory has caused seri- 
ous difficulties for Jordanian importers, ac- 
cording to a report of June 20 from the 
United States Legation, Amman. Costs of 
transport by rail from Beirut to Amman are 
approximately double the costs by truck. 
Long delays have resulted because of the 
inadequacy of a railway already overburdened 
prior to this development. Imports of fresh 
fruit have ceased because the railway has no 
refrigerator cars, and the fruit, if shipped 
by rail, would spoil before it could reach 
the markets. 

Jordanian trucking companies also are 
seriously affected inasmuch as the regula- 
tion prohibits their trucks from proceeding 
beyond Damascus and requires the trucks to 
return empty. 

Representatives of the Jordan and Syrian 
Governments have recently discussed the 
problem in an attempt to effect a solution. 


Exchange and Finance 


IsSUE OF NEW CURRENCY 


As was previously reported in the July 24 
issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the Jor- 
danian legal monetary unit, beginning July 
1, is the Jordanian dinar which is equivalent 
to the Palestine pound. Palestinian currency 
in circulation, however, shall continue to be 
considered as legal currency until August 31, 
1950, after which date, though illegal in 
circulation, this currency will continue to be 
redeemable by the banks of Jordan. 

According to a recent announcement of 
the Legation of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
the Jordan, every person who possesses Pales- 
tinian currency notes or coins should ex- 
change them for Jordanian dinars and coins 
during July and August. Old currency notes 
or coins should be submitted to any bank in 
Jordan or to banks in other countries author- 
ized to deal with foreign exchange. These 
banks shall, in turn, transmit the currency 
to their agents in Jordan in accordance with 
arrangements made by the Palestinian Cur- 
rency Committee in Amman. Individuals are 
not allowed to send Palestinian currency 
notes directly. 
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A wave of hot, dry weather, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASED CUSTOMS DUTIES ON ALCOHOL, 
MATCHES, AND NAILS 


Increase in the import duties applicable to 
alcohol, matches, and nails in Hashemite 
Jordan Kingdom were announced in the 
Official Gazette of May 16, 1950, according 
to a dispatch dated June 21 from the United 
States Legation, Amman. The new duty 
rates, with old rates in parentheses, are as 
follows: Grain alcohol, per liter, 100 mils (75 
mils); wood alcohol, 35 mils (25 mils); 
wooden matches in boxes, with not more 
than 10,000 matches to a gross, per gross, 
100 mils (50 mils); pasteboard matches in 
packets, with not more than 25 matches to a 
packet, per 400 packets, 100 mils (50 mils); 
wax matches in boxes, with not more than 
10,000 matches to a gross, per gross, 150 mils 
(75 mils); wax matches in packets, with not 
more than 25 matches to a packet, per 400 
packets, 150 mils (75 mils); nails 2 centi- 
meters Or more in length, per kilogram, 4 
mils (1 mil); and nails less than 2 centi- 
meters in length, per kilogram, 8 mils (2 
mils). 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN INDIAN PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 


PROTECTION FOR SopA-ASH INDUSTRY 


The Government of India will grant pro- 
tection to the domestic soda-ash industry 
for the 3 years ending March 31, 1953, by in- 
creasing the revenue duties of 18 percent ad 
valorem to a protective duty of 40 percent 
ad valorem on imports from a British colony 
and similarly from 30 percent ad valorem to 
50 percent ad valorem on imports under the 
standard rate, applicable to imports from the 
United States. Imports from the United 
Kingdom also will be dutiable at 50 percent ad 
valorem. In addition, a subsidy of 1 rupee 
per hundredweight (112 pounds) will be paid 
to domestic producers. Although imports 
will, in theory, be banned up to December 
1950, it is possible that it will be necessary 
to permit imports of approximately 25,000 
tons in the latter half of 1950. 


OTHER CHANGES IN PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 


On February 28, 1950, the Indian Parlia- 
ment amended the Tariff Act of 1934 on the 
advice of the Tariff Board. The glucose, 
alloy, tool and special steel, ferrosilicon, 
nonferrous metal, motor-vehicle battery, cal- 
cium-chloride, sodium-sulfite, stearic-acid, 
plywood and tea-chest, cotton and hair- 
belting, woodscrew, iron or steel baling hoop, 
and dry-battery industries will continue to 
be protected up to December 31, 1951. 
Protection up to the end of 1952 will be ex- 
tended to the bichromate, coated-abrasive, 
antimony, hurricane-lantern, and cocoa- 
powder industries, and up to the end of 1953 
to the producers of sewing machines and 
electric motors. 

Effective March 31, 1950, protection was 
discontinued on phosphates, phosphoric 
acid, and steel belt lacing. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LEATHER-SHOE Quota ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
specifying that 10,000 pairs of leather boots 





and shoes may be imported from all coun. 
tries under quota during the period July 1, 
1950, through December 31, 1950. 


Israel 


Economic Conditions 


ISRAEL’S FOREIGN TRADE, JANUARY—Marcy 
1950 


The value of Israel imports in the first 
quarter of 1950 increased 61 percent over the 
value of imports in the corresponding period 
of 1949, whereas the value of exports in- 
creased by only 14 percent, according to a re- 
cent report from the United States Embass 
at Tel Aviv. Imports valued at £125,320,000 
and exports at £15,972,000 during January- 
March 1950, resulted in a gap of £119,350,000, 
which equaled almost one-quarter of the 
country’s trade deficit for 1949. 

An analysis of the composition of imports 
indicates an increased importation of capital 
goods, constituting 37.6 percent of the value 
of total imports. Imports of raw materials 
for agriculture and industry, consumer goods, 
and fuel constituted 30.4 percent, 25.6 per- 
cent, and 6.4 percent, respectively. 

Two-thirds of all imports originated in the 
United States, Great Britain, Canada, Italy, 
the West Indies, and the Union of South Af- 
rica, as compared with only 50 percent during 
the corresponding months of 1949. The in- 
crease is attributed in part to the growing 
volume of goods purchased from the United 
States under the Export-Import Bank loan. 
United States participation in Israel’s total 
imports increased to 39 percent as compared 
with 23 percent in the corresponding period 
of 1949. Canadian and West Indian partici- 
pation, which had been negligible in the first 
quarter of 1949, increased to 7.2 percent and 
4.2 percent, respectively. Imports from Great 
Britain, Italy, and the Union of South Africa 
remained at the same level as in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949 and thus their shares 
in the increased total trade declined con- 
siderably. The following tabulation shows 
the breakdown of imports from the more 
important countries of origin, with compara- 
tive figures for the first quarter of 1949: 


Imports from Leading Countries of Origin 


First First 
quarter, quarter, 
Country 1550 1949 
United States £19, 890,000 £73, 578,000 
Great Britain 1, 949, 000 1, 867, 000 
Canada 1, 828, 000 348, 000 
Italy 1, 288, 000 994, 000 
West Indies 1, 079, 000 
Union of South Africa 1, 038, 000 1, 006, 000 
Poland 829, 000 188, 000 


The participation of Israel’s principal 
Eastern European supplies in total imports 
declined from 11.4 percent in the first 
quarter of 1949 to 6 percent during the 
first quarter of 1950. Although imports from 
Poland increased, and imports from Hungary 
maintained their average quarterly level of 
1949, those from other Eastern European 
countries, especially from Czechoslovakia and 
Russia, declined substantially. 

Values of the principal imports in the 
period, with comparative figures for the 
January-March 1949 quarter, are indicated 
in the following tabulation: 


Principal Imports Into Israel 


First quar- First quar- 


Commodity ter, 1950 ter, 1949 
Iron pipe £11,548,994 £1189, 406 
Wheat 1, 390, 902 615, 646 
Cars, trucks, busses 1, 208, 076 327, 890 
Industrial machinery 1, 116, 430 271, 897 
Rough diamonds carats 813, 507 183, 671 
Frozen meat 776, 560 126, 861 
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principal Imports Into Israel—Continued 


First quar- First quar- 


Commodity ter, 1950 ter, 1949 

Chassis. mies cok 757, 416 60, 427 
Solar, Diesel, mazut, gas, and 

fuel oil----- ~-2------ 727, 137 513, 278 
Lumber- cubic meters 709, 430 346, 266 
Gasoline -pounds_. 454, 764 380, 867 
Qileake and other oilseeds or 

fishmeal cakes 426, 523 243, 293 
Tractors--- 414, 112 18, 962 
Fish...-- 384, 655 723, 823 
Sugar._-- 360, 451 464, 745 
Pipe fittings : ie 343, 944 54, 630 
Kerosene ._. _.pounds_ -_ 311, 704 171, 329 
Wood for citrus cases 

cubic meters_- 302, 272 54, 074 

Animals for breeding - - 299, 047 i 
Cotton, raw 277, 774 213, 108 
Wearing apparel 276, 017 113, 286 
Iron bars, rods, angles, sheets, 

and pl ates 273, 880 208, 381 
Automobile spare parts 269, 974 149, 273 
Agricultural machinery 268, 117 311, 599 


Exports in the first quarter of 1950 were 
divided among more countries than during 
the corresponding period of 1949; shipments 
to Great Britain, United States, the Nether- 
lands, and Sweden, which had constituted 
90 percent of total exports in January-March 
1949, amounted to only 67.2 percent during 
the period under review. The decrease is 
attributed in part to the sale of a larger 
percentage of the 1950 citrus crop to Con- 
tinental European markets and a smaller 
part to British markets than in the previous 
period. 

Principal countries of destination for the 
period under review, with comparative fig- 
ures for the first quarter of 1949, are shown 
in the following list: 


Israel’s Exports to Leading Countries of 
Destination 


First First 
quarter, quarter, 

Country 1950 1949 
Great Britain - - £12, 767,000 £13, 560, 000 
United States - - 689, 000 328, 000 
Netherlands. 363, 000 514, 000 
Belgium. - 263, 000 6, 000 
Finland - - - 233, 000 2, 000 
Norway....-.- 205, 000 2, 000 


The following tabulation, showing export 
values of leading commodities during the 
first quarters of 1950 and 1949, indicates in- 
creasing exports of industrial products, es- 
pecially artificial teeth, woolen and cotton 
fabrics, chocolates and sweets, and phar- 
maceuticals: 


Tsrae’s Principal Exports 


First First 
quarter, quarter, 
Commodity 1950 1949 


Citrus fruit £14, 280,0C0 £13, 940, 000 


Diamonds 727, 000 332, 000 
Fruit juices 405, 000 545, 000 
Artificial teeth. 86, 000 25, 000 
Woolen fabrics 66, 000 18, 000 
Chocolate and sweets 58, 000 8, 000 
Wines and liquors 31, 000 53, 000 
Cotton fabrics 26, 000 9, 000 
Pharmaceuticals 20, 000 paces 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSIGNMENT SHIPMENTS TO ISRAEL 


Special import licenses occasionally are 
granted by Israel authorities for shipments 
to Israel by consignment, according to a 
recent dispatch from the United States Em- 
bassy at Tel Aviv. The impression current in 
some quarters is not correct, however, that 
such licenses are readily granted and that 
goods may be retained in bonded warehouses 
until the consignee should decide to reexport. 
Strict control is maintained by the authori- 
ties and special licenses for consignment 
shipments are granted only if (1) the amount 
involved is substantial, (2) essential raw ma- 
terials are involved, (3) bonded warehouse 
Space is available, and (4) the authorities are 


July 31, 1950 


reasonably certain that the necessary foreign 
exchange soon will become available. 

In the event a special license is issued and 
the Israel authorities should consider it 
infeasible to grant the necessary foreign 
exchange, a license for the reexport of the 
goods is automatically granted. 

If additional information on the sub- 
ject is desired, sample licenses specifying the 
terms in a representative case, may be seen 
either in the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, or 
at the U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Office located at 42 Broadway, New York 4, 
me Sy 


EXTENSION OF POLISH—ISRAEL TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Poland.’’) 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
PAKISTAN 


A commercial agreement between Italy and 
Pakistan was signed in Rome on June 29, 
1950, and entered into effect on July 11, 1950, 
for a period of 1 year, according to a report 
Gated July 3 from the United States Embassy 
in Rome. The agreement provides for trade 
in the total amount of £25,000,000, or approx- 
imately $70,000,000. This amount is more 
than double the trade during 1949, when 
Italian imports from Pakistan came to only 
$4,000,000 and exports to Pakistan were some- 
what over $30,000,000. 

Under the agreement, Pakistan will sup- 
ply Italy with substantial quantities of jute 
and cotton, as well as other raw materials 
such as wool, hides, skins, cottonseed, and 
chromium. The greater part of Italian 
exports to Pakistan will consist of various 
textile products, with the remainder includ- 
ing such diverse items as vehicles; iron, steel 
and chemical products; potatoes, onions, 
garlic, cheese, olive oil, wines and liquors. 

Payment will continue to be made in 
sterling. 


Japan 
Exchange and Finance 


BARTER TRADE WITH BOLIVIA AUTHORIZED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Bolivia.’’) 


Norway 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 


(Dated June 30, 1950) 


GENERAL 


A major development of the month of 
June was the 2-day Storting debate on 
Government economic policy. This was 
prompted by the recommendations of the 
Storting’s Finance Committee on the pro- 
posals advanced by the Government for 
measures to insure stability in the national 
economy. The Government report on the 
latter subject stressed the need to reduce 
the import surplus in view of the scheduled 
decline in ECA assistance and limited credit 


possibilities. For this purpose the Govern- 
ment emphasized the need to curtail con- 
sumer demand, particularly in view of the 
relaxation of controls over the composition 
of imports involved in the OEEC (Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation) 
free lists. Emphasis was placed on the sig- 
nificance to this end of the recent reduction 
in subsidies, the importance of curbing bank 
credits, and the advisability of reducing 
investments in order to make labor and ma- 
terials available to existing export industries 
and domestic industries capable of reduc- 
ing the demand for imports. 

Earlier in the month, only the Labor Party 
majority prevented passage in the Storting 
of recommendations for increased current 
expenditures for railway and highway con- 
struction beyond those scheduled in the 
Government’s fiscal budget. By a similar 
strict party majority, the Storting approved 
continuation of the special tax of 0.28 crown 
per liter on gasoline, designed to curtail 
consumption and imports. The party ma- 
jority also was responsible for passage of the 
special ship tonnage tax. 


FINANCE 


There were some unfavorable develop- 
ments in the money and credit market. 
Bank-note circulation advanced from 2,161,- 
000,000 crowns on May 22 to 2,196,000,000 on 
June 22, and bank loans during May reached 
a new peak of 3,390,000,000 crowns, as did 
mortgages (1,732,000,000 crowns). Deposits 
of commercial banks also increased (to 
8,977,000,000 crowns). The last of the Treas- 
ury bills used since the war to accord in- 
vestment opportunities to commercial banks 
are retired as of June 30. Henceforth a new 
type of bill is to be issued with prices de- 
termined by sealed-bid procedure. Govern- 
ment bonds continue to decline, with 
Government 214 percent long-term bonds 
now being quoted at 98, the lowest level in 
several years. There was a parallel drop in 
bond issues of credit institutions. In con- 
trast, the index of stock quotations advanced 
from 168.9 on May 26 to 172.4 on June 23, 
with whaling shares attaining the highest 
level in more than a year. Shipping shares 
also advanced. 

INDUSTRY 


The Labor Party majority in the Storting, 
supported by three Liberal Party representa- 
tives, approved the Government proposal for 
an appropriation of 10,000,000 crowns and 
State guarantee of loans up to 30,000,000 
crowns for the construction of the State steel 
plant at Mo. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


A supplementary agreement with France 
has been concluded (covering nonfree list 
items) with a scheduled reduction in French 
exports, whereas Norwegian exports are to be 
maintained at the previous level. United 
Kingdom-Norwegian trade _ negotiations 
reached only tentative results in view of the 
uncertainties of the effects of the free list 
and EPU (European Payments Union). The 
official communique asserted that the nego- 
tiators reviewing developments in the first 
half of the year found no reason to change 
their estimates of total trade for the year at 
this time. 

TOURIST TRADE 


Tourism statistics for 1949 just released 
estimate income from this source at 153,000,- 
000 crowns, compared with 144,000,000 
crowns in 1948. Only a small part of this in- 
come moved through official channels, the re- 
mainder being transferred through private 
clearing arrangements and the black mar- 
ket—a circumstance which continues to cause 
the Government to be reluctant to accord 
priority to this industry. Swedish visitors, 
as in other recent postwar years, accounted 
for more than 60 percent of the foreigners 
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coming to Norway. American tourists, exclu- 
sive of those arriving by air on which no 
statistics are available, are reported to have 
approximated 20,0900. 


PRICES 


May 15 cost-of-living index (168.9; 1938= 
100) was up 0.8 percent above the preceding 
month. The wholesale price index as of June 
15 (204.3; 1938=100) was 0.3 percent higher 
than the May level. 


SHIPPING 

Shipping freight indexes for May registered 
generally improved conditions in all cate- 
gories, although the dollar market for tank- 
ers was reported weaker at the close of the 
month. Of 37 vessels idle on June 5, 31 were 
reported under 2,500 gross tons. Total num- 
ber and tonnage of small ships idle has risen 
almost continuously since September 1, 1949. 

A special committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment 4 years ago to study coastal shipping 
operations has now recommended against 
nationalization out of consideration for the 
political and economic effects. At the same 
time, it urged greater rationalization by, and 
cooperation among, private operators. 


AVIATION 


The Government proposes to authorize 
DNL (Norwegian Airlines) to write off 16,- 
000,000 crowns of State loans as operational 
subsidies and to write down its share capital 
by 80 percent. Remaining loan obligations 
will be converted without change in crown 
value to equity capital. As a result, capital 
of the reorganized company will be 30,000,000 
crowns, half held by the State, half by private 
investors. The latter division reputedly is 
one of the conditions for the proposed SAS 
merger, the debate on which, together with 
the issue of civil aviation subsidies and air- 
port development, is scheduled for the Stort- 
ing’s fall session. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE IN RATIONING 


The Ministry of Supply, which has been 
responsible for supervising rationing, is 
abolished as of June 30. Rationing of meat 
is expected to be terminated shortly; that 
of other commodities in short supply will be 
supervised by other ministries. 


AGRICULTURE 


General agricultural developments are fa- 
vorable. All field crops show excellent 
stands. The long-experienced lack of vege- 
tables was finally relieved as some Norwe- 
gian-grown produce became available, but at 
relatively high prices. Fruit remains un- 
available. 

SociAL LEGISLATION 


The Storting has approved increases in old- 
age pensions and extension of the present 
price-control act to July 1, 1951, accorded the 
Wage Board more liberal powers in the set- 
tlement of labor disputes, and revised ap- 
prenticeship regulations, including those 
applicable to trade and commerce. A bill 
has been introduced to increase payroll taxes 
by an estimated 10,000,000 crowns, partially 
to meet increased costs of the national 
health insurance system. 


CONDITIONS IN BERGEN CONSULAR DISTRICT 


The 1950 brisling catch has been some- 
what disappointing up to date. The total 
amount caught so far this year (as of June 
30, 1950) amounts to 140,000 bushels, and 
a large portion of the catch is said to be 
either too large or too low in fat content. 

During the latter part of May, some 3,000 
tons of clipfish, valued at approximately $1,- 
500,000, was exported to Brazil. Nearly one- 
half of the value was accounted for by 
Norwegian export taxes. 

Various herring sales and fishing organi- 
zations have agreed to do everything pos- 
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sible to expand cannery facilities in order to 
avoid a repetition of the forced halt in the 
past season’s herring fishing because of tne 
lack of shore installations required to Care 
for and process the catch. Noregs Sildesals- 
lag plans to expand its herring-oil plant and 
to build another one in the Sogn og Fjordane 
region, north of Bergen. A/S Sildefiskernes 
Fabrikklag plans to expand its plants at 
Moltustranda, Horséy and Egersund at a 
total cost of $750,000. This organization also 
plans to construct a new plant in the Sogn 
og Fjordane district at an estimated cost of 
approximately $900,000. The organization 
also has decided to purchase shares in two 
other herring-oil plants which are being 
constructed in Aalesund and Heréysund; 
these proposed investments amount to 
$30,000. Approximately $1,250,000 of the 
capital required by A/S Sildefiskernes Fab- 
rikklag is still lacking, and the association 
plans to ask the Norwegian Government for 
a loan of approximately $700,000; the re- 
mainder will be borrowed from private banks. 

The 70 herring-oil factories in Norway now 
produce a quantity of oil equal to half of 
that produced by the whale-oil industry. 
According to reports, the greatest difficulty 
encountered by the herring-oil industry is 
the great variance in the freshness of the 
raw material. Stale herring contains various 
fatty-acid compounds, and such compounds 
greatly reduce quality of the herring oil. 
Whale oil is usually of excellent quality, con- 
taining no more than one-half of 1 percent 
of such acid compounds. In this year’s pro- 
duction of herring oil the percentage of 
fatty-acid compounds frequently rose to as 
high a figure as 12 percent and a product 
of this quality is suitable only for technical 
purposes, bringing only a very low price. 
Laboratory research has proved that the 
fatty-acid compounds can be eliminated, but 
the required machinery and other equipment 
are not yet available. 

In view of the Icelandic Government's 
decision to enforce the 4-mile limit, which it 
is claimed will bar foreign vessels from the 
best herring banks off Iceland, it is believed 
that the number of Norwegian participants 
in the Icelandic herring fishing season will 
be reduced. 

As of June 10, 1950, this year’s cod catch 
amounted to 128,169 tons, compared with 
111,858 tons for the corresponding period last 
year. Of the 1950 catch, 47,501 tons are 
being dried, 65,109 tons are being salted, and 
15,559 tons are being iced. The figures for 
the same type of production for 1949 are 
21,954 tons, 43,886 tons, and 46,018 tons, re- 
spectively. The 1950 production of steamed 
medicinal cod-liver oil amounts to 175,839 
hectoliters; production in the corresponding 
period of 1949 was 57,864 hectoliters. This 
year’s mackerel catch (as of June 30) 
amounts to 5,645 tons; the 1949 catch as of 
this date totaled 6,457 tons. Of the 1950 
catch, 2,418 tons have been sold for home 
consumption, 1,468 tons have been frozen, 
734 tons have been salted, 515 tons of fresh 
mackerel have been exported, and 161 tons 
have been used for miscellaneous purposes. 

Bergen customs duties in May totaled 
1,308,000 crowns as compared with 884,000 
crowns in May 1949. The value of imports 
cleared through Bergen in May 1950 was 43,- 
500,000 crowns, and for May last year, 
31,300,000 crowns. Exports cleared through 
Bergen in May 1950 were valued at 12,700,000 
crowns, compared with 15,400,000 crowns for 
the like period last year.. Local sales-tax 
collections on luxury items for May 1950 
totaled 188,000 crowns, compared with 21,000 
crowns for the corresponding period in 1949. 

According to the president of the Norwe- 
gian Textile Manufacturers’ Association, ap- 
proximately 21,000 persons are now employed 
in the Norwegian textile industry. Using 





production in the first quarter of 1938 as an 
index of 100, first-quarter production for 
1950 was 149.8. The greatest problems en- 
countered by the industry are said to be the 
difficulty in obtaining foreign exchange for 
purchase of modern machinery and the high 
taxes levied on the industry. 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
ITALY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Italy.’’) 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TRADE-MARK REGISTRATION 


The Pakistan Government has been con- 
sidering the desirability of protecting the 
rights of firms and companies in respect of 
trade-marks for which certificates of regis- 
tration were issued and sealed in India before 
April 1, 1948. Inasmuch as the Government 
of Pakistan does not have a copy of the Regis- 
ter of Trade Marks of the Prepartitioned 
Government of India, the Pakistan Govern- 
ment has decided to invalidate the registra- 
tion of all trade-marks referred to above and 
to register them on receipt of applications in 
proper form. 

In order, however, not to put the owners 
of such trade-marks to unnecessary incon- 
venience it has been decided to register these 
trade-marks by a summary procedure, which 
permits registration without having recourse 
to the detailed examination, preadvertise- 
ment, search and hearing of objections, pro- 
vided the applications for registration are 
filed within 1 year from the date of com- 
mencement of the Trade Marks (Invalida- 
tion and Summary Registration) Act, 1950, 
which was April 19, 1950. 

Proprietors of trade-marks concerned are, 
therefore, advised to submit to the Registrar 
of Trade Marks, Trade Marks Registry, 
Lakshmi Building (third floor), Bunder 
Road, Karachi, Pakistan, applications in dup- 
plicate accompanied by: (1) six copies of the 
trade-marks mounted on thick foolscap 
paper, and (2) the certificate of registration 
granted in India, or a copy thereof certified 
in the manner prescribed in the Rules made 
under the Act mentioned above, and (3) an 
affidavit sworn before any of the authorities 
mentioned in the Rules giving particulars of 
associations, disclaimers, limitations or con- 
ditions, if any, entered in the Indian Regis- 
ter in respect of such marks. 

It has been decided not to charge any filing 
fee, and the fee payable for registration of 
such marks has been reduced to 30 rupees 
(approximately $9), which should accompany 
the application. 

Persons who have already filed their appli- 
cations for the registration of marks and are 
entitled to the benefits of the summary pro- 
cedure should, before the termination of 
the prescribed period, submit the documents 
referred to above in continuation of their 
previous application. The filing fee of 30 
rupees paid by them will be treated as paid 
in lieu of the registration fee. 

This procedure does not apply to any marks 
in respect of which applications were filed in 
India before April 1, 1948, but for which no 
certificate of registration was issued and 
sealed by the Indian Registrar before that 
date. Applications for such marks should, if 
registration is desired, be made in the usual 
way under the Trade Marks Act and Rules. 
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Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXTENSION OF POLISH-ISRAEL TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


A one-year trade agreement between Israel 
and Poland has been extended from June 1 
to December 1, 1950, according to the foreign 
press. Polish imports from Israel during the 
year ended June 1, 1950, amounted in value 
to approximately £1,500,000 and exports to 
approximately £800,000. Polish exports to 
Israel consisted principally of agricultural 
products, particularly meat and flour, but 
included some iron and steel items. Oranges, 
lemons, and razor blades were the principal 
Polish imports. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PROTOCAL TO POLISH-SWED- 
IsH TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 


A supplemental protocol to the Swedish- 
Polish protocol of November 3, 1949, on trade 
and payments was signed in Stockholm on 
June 1, 1950, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy at Stockholm. It has 
been agreed under this protocol that Poland 
will, during the rest of the current trade- 
agreement period (through October 31, 1950) 
have a temporary right to overdraw the 
crown account of the Polish National Bank 
in the Sveriges Riksbank by 12,000,000 crowns 
(1 crown=-$0.19305). In return for this tem- 
porary Swedish marginal credit, Poland has 
agreed to refrain from demanding sterling 
payment to the extent of 60 percent for its 
coal and coke deliveries to Sweden under the 
currently valid payments agreement of Octo- 
ber 18, 1949. 

Under the current trade protocol, total 
Polish exports to Sweden during the agree- 
ment period, October 1, 1949-October 31, 
1950, were projected at approximately 265,- 
000,000 crowns, including 185,000,000 crowns 
worth of coal (3,000,000 metric tons) and 
coke (200,000 tons). However, the actual 
Polish exports to Sweden of commodities 
other than coal and coke during the first 
half of the afore-mentioned 13-month period 
are estimated at only 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 
crowns, compared with the planned 80,000,- 
000 crowns for the entire agreement period. 

Imports of Polish coal amounted to 1,101,- 
952 metric tons in the period October 1949 
to February 1950, and represented 53 percent 
of all coal imports. In the 5-year period 
preceding the war, Polish coal imports repre- 
sented only 38.5 percent of the aggregate 
Swedish coal imports. 

Details of the original trade and payments 
agreement were reported in the ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 30, 1950. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY 


A commercial agreement providing for an 
exchange of goods between Portugal and 
Western Germany was concluded June 24, 
1950, according to a report of July 3 from the 
United States Embassy at Lisbon. 

Germany agrees to grant import licenses 
for a total amount of $10,000,000 for non- 
liberalized (under OEEC agreements) goods 
from Portugal, made up mainly of foodstuffs 
and raw materials. Foodstuffs make up a 
total of $5,800,000, including $2,000,000 for 
sardines, $700,000 for wines and brandies, and 
$650 for dried fruits. Other products are 
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textiles, $1,300,000, and wood, $1,775,000, of 
which $1,000,000 is for hardwood from the 
Portuguese colonies. 

Portugal agrees to grant import licenses 
on nonliberalized goods from Germany up to 
the amount of $20,457,000, made up mainly 
of machinery and parts, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, electrical machinery and equipment, 
chemicals, and automobiles. Of the total, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals products 
account for $3,195,000, automobiles for 
$1,200,000, and machine parts for $3,500,000. 

The reason for Portugal’s willingness to 
grant licenses on German products to more 
than twice the value of licenses to be 
granted by Germany on Portuguese products 
is that the Portuguese list of products lib- 
eralized under OEEC does not especially 
favor products normally imported from Ger- 
many. On the other hand, the German lib- 
eralized list of imports includes products 
imported in large volume from the Portu- 
guese colonies. 

The agreement contains provisions for the 
protection of geographical marks of origin 
and for most-favored-nation treatment for 
goods, nationals, and companies. 

Trade between the two countries, including 
both products affected by this agreement and 
liberalized imports, is expected to total about 
$30,000,000 in each direction. 


Saudi Arabia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
JIDDA 


(Dated June 13, 1950) 


A general upswing in business and banking 
activities in Jidda was noted during May, 
heralding the beginning of the pilgrimage 
season, the busiest time of the year for Saudi 
merchants. 

A cold-storage plant has been built and is 
now in operation in Jidda. It will enable the 
population to purchase and store meats, 
vegetables, and other foodstuffs heretofore 
little known in this hot and arid country. 
A second plant is under construction north 
of the city. A water main has been laid from 
the city’s central water supply to the site of 
this outlying plant. 

The long-planned move of a number of 
the foreign diplomatic missions in Jidda to 
new and improved quarters began in May. 
The building boom in and around Jidda con- 
tinues unabated. Construction on the new 
Egyptian trade-exhibit center is nearly com- 
pleted. Work on new hangars at the Jidda 
airport continues. There is talk of con- 
structing a control tower at the airport to 
handle extremely heavy traffic during the 
pilgrimage season. 

The widening and surfacing of a 40-kilo- 
meter stretch of the 70-kilometer Jidda-Mec- 
ca road has been completed. Work on 
Jidda’s new pier during May consisted mainly 
of the construction of warehouses and cus- 
toms sheds and dredging operations. A num- 
ber of ships used the pier during the month, 
including a British vessel with a large quan- 
tity of asphalt for the Jidda-Mecca road. 

Plans are proceeding for the electrification 
of Mecca. Egyptian and Pakistani techni- 
cians are reported to be undertaking the con- 
struction of a power plant in the area of 
Al Tan’im. 

Plans have been made for the installation 
of a telephone system in the town of Yenbo. 
The Director General of the Postal and Tele- 
graph Office has been requested to expedite 
this project. Work already has begun on the 
installation of a telephone system in the 
town of Al’Ula. 

A Lebanese transportation firm reportedly 
is planning a weekly air service between 


Jidda and Beirut to facilitate tourist travel 
to Lebanon. 

During most of May the Saudi riyal showec 
a slight decline in value, but in the latter 
part of the month it suddenly reversed its 
downward trend, reaching 20.8 cents on May 
29. The value of the riyal in relation to gold 
rose gradually and uninterruptedly. On May 
1, the George-Head British gold sovereign 
was selling for 53 riyals 16.5 qurush, and by 
May 29 the price had slipped to 52 riyals 8 
qurush. The dollar rate for the gold sover- 
eign fluctuated from $10.85 on May 1 to $10.65 
on May 22, followed by a rise to $10.84 on 
May 29. 


Sweden 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 


(Dated June 16, 1950) 


Business conditions in Sweden continued 
to be favorable during May. The Swedish 
national debt was reported to be 11,935,700,- 
000 crowns on May 31, 1950, compared with 
12,246,900,000 crowns on April 30, 1950 (1 
crown =$0.193). Industrial production in 
the first quarter of this year was 4 percent 
higher than in the same period of 1949, and 
in April it was 4.5 percent higher. The 
electric-power situation was reported to be 
so good that no restriction in the use of 
electricity was expected for next winter. On 
March 1, 1951, the Horspranget power station 
located in northern Sweden will begin oper- 
ating and improve the present situation. 
New apartments becoming available in Swe- 
den during 1950 will number 50,000 compared 
with 44,000 in 1949. Expenditures on food- 
stuffs have doubled since 1935. Gasoline 
consumption during the first quarter of 1950 
was only 10 percent higher than in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1949, although during 
the 1949 period it was rationed. Rising com- 
modity prices were featured by a small in- 
crease in the retail price for petroleum 
products, gasoline increasing by 0.038 crown 
a gallon, and because of heavy increases in 
raw material prices, an increase of 20 percent 
in the retail prices for ordinary tires for 
passenger tires, 14 percent for heavy-duty 
truck tires, 11 percent for passenger-car inner 
tubes, and 20 percent for truck inner tubes. 


AGRICULTURE 


The first official survey on the condition 
of the fall-seeded crops was undertaken on 
May 31, 1950. Prospects were slightly below 
normal for wheat and rye and slightly above 
normal for cultivated pastures. Winter dam- 
age to the extent of reseeding is estimated 
at 3 percent for wheat and 4 percent for 
rye. The corresponding figure for oilseed 
crops is about 20 percent. 

The Fourth Congress of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers was 
terminated on June 8. The Congress decided, 
among other things, to investigate the pos- 
sibility of developing a plan for an orderly 
distribution of dairy products and eggs from 
surplus to deficit countries. Greece, Italy, 
and Mexico were admitted as new members 
of the Congress. 

INDUSTRY 


The Swedish industrial-production index 
for April 1950 increased by 5 points (or 2.5 
percent) to 209, as compared with 204 (re- 
vised figure) for the preceding month, even 
though a certain curtailment occurred in the 
textile and clothing industry and the leather 
and shoe industry, which caused the index 
figures to decline from 180 (revised figure) 
and 146 in March 1950, respectively, to 175 
and 145 in April 1950. Semimanufactures 
produced by the Swedish spinning and weav- 
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ing mills and tanneries appeared to be at 
the same level as a year ago, whereas the 
volume of finished products from these mills 
and tanneries declined. During the first 
quarter of 1950, the volume of the ready- 
made clothing and knit-goods industries de- 
creased by 7 and 16 percent, respectively, 
compared with the same period in 1949. This 
was chiefly due to the fact that these goods 
are not in the same great demand as they 
were during 1948 and 1949 when the desire 
to buy was exceedingly high. 

The Swedish General Industrial Production 
Index (revised) was 194 for January, 198 for 
February, 204 for March, and 209 for April. 


Foop SUPPLY 


The annual expenditure for food in Sweden 
was reported to have doubled since 1935, 
amounting to 7,100,000,000 crowns at present 
compared with 3,300,000,000 in 1935. Food 
production during the first quarter of 1950 
was 5.percent above output during the first 
quarter of 1949. It was officially announced 
that Brazilian coffee from Minas, purchased 
with pounds sterling, would be retailed with- 
out ration coupons at 8.10 crowns per kilo- 
gram, just as soon as shipments of it arrived 
within the country; other types of coffee 
remained rationed, along with alcoholic 
beverages, anthracite coal, and coke. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


Employment trends remained practically 
unchanged. The latest official statistics for 
March 1950 show practically no changes from 
March 1949. 

Preliminary wage statistics compiled by 
the Social Board for 1949 as compared with 
1948 show an increase in industrial wages 
by 3.6 percent for adult male workers (2 
percent for hourly wages and 4 percent for 
piece work), and 3.9 percent for adult female 
labor. 

Wage policies for 1951, when it is generally 
assumed that wages will be unfrozen, have 
reached no more concrete stage of formula- 
tion than in previous months. Both the eco- 
nomic debate in the Riksdag and press 
comments suggested, however, that most or 
all imports subsidies occasioned by the Sep- 
tember 1949 devaluation of the crown would 
be discontinued next year and that labor 
would receive full compensation for the con- 
comitant rise in the cost of living (approxi- 
mately 3 percent) but probably little more 
than that. 

PRICE INDEXES 


Fluctuations in various price indexes dur- 
ing May 1950 based on preliminary figures 
obtained from the Swedish Board of Trade 
and Social Board as compared with the pre- 
ceding month (1935=—100) were as follows: 
The wholesale-price index remained un- 
changed at 221. The import-price index rose 
by 1 point to 312. The export-price index 
rose by 5 points to 284 as compared with 
279 (revised figure) in the preceding month. 
The retail-price index of April 15 to May 15, 
1950, rose by 0.3 point to 176.5, as compared 
with 176.2 in the preceding monthly period. 
The general food-price index of April 15 to 
May 15, 1950, rose by 0.6 point to 180.4 from 
179.8 in the preceding monthly period. 


FINANCE 


Riksbank gold and net exchange holdings 
totaled 1,367,000,000 crowns on May 31, 1950, 
showing an increase of 2,000,000 crowns 
since May 15. A decline of 35,000,000 crowns 
in liquid exchange assets reflects a continued 
demand for exchange in payment for Swedish 
imports. A simultaneous decline of 20,- 
000,000 crowns in the bank’s foreign liabili- 
ties, however, reduced the net outflow of 
liquid exchange to 15,000,000 crowns. The 
“other foreign assets” including claims on 
the ECA increased 12,000,000 crowns, and 
the gold holdings rose 5,000,000 crowns. 
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During the second half of May, the Swedish 
money market showed continued liquidity 
and shortage of investment objects. Despite 
a large absorption of funds through income- 
tax payments, the commercial banks about 
the middle of May still held about 1,400,- 
000,000 crowns’ worth of Swedish Treasury 
bills and bonds, chiefly in three big banks. 
The stock-sale volume continues at about 
50 percent above that of a year ago and at 
substantially higher prices. Commenting 
economists attribute this development to 
growing fear of an inflationary price trend 
in 1951 upon termination next fall of the 
wage freeze. All new stock issues have been 
quickly absorbed. A decided deflection of 
purchaser interest from the low returns and 
Stable prices of the bond market to stock 
investments is noticeable. Nevertheless, 
bond issues, too, receive a warm welcome, 
as witnessed by a Stockholm City 3-percent 
30-year loan floated at par on May 25, which 
was immediately oversubscribed. 


RAILROADS 


Railroad travel in connection with the 
Whitsuntide Holidays on May 28 and 29 was 
lower in 1950 than in 1949. This might be 
due to the fact that these holidays fell on 
a later date in 1949 and that the schools had 
closed by then. 

The electrified State railway line from Var- 
berg to Stromstad (217 kilometers) with a 
side line between Smedberg and Lysekil (34 
kilometers) on the Swedish west coast was 
opened for traffic on June 5. 


SHIPPING 


Sweden’s idle tonnage on May 1, 1950, con- 
sisted of 60 vessels with a total of 66,039 gross 
tons and 84,885 dead-weight tons, compared 
with 27 vessels with a total of 40,566 gross 
tons and 87,581 dead-weight tons on May 1, 
1949. 

During the first 4 months of 1950 a total of 
8,578 vessels with 6,318,904 net tons arrived 
at Swedish ports and a total of 8,642 vessels 
with 6,419,253 net tons departed. Arrivals 
during the same period of 1949 were 8,965 


vessels with 5,597,392 net tons. These fig- 
ures do not include domestic coastal 
traffic. 

AVIATION 


Flight clearances in and out of Sweden 
during April 1950 numbered 1724 arrivals 
against 726 during April 1949 and 714 de- 
partures as against 731. 

The tourist traffic to the Island of Gotland 
exceeded all previous records during the first 
part of June, and AB Aerotransport has been 
forced to increase traffic capacity by using 
DC-—6’s. 

AUTOMOTIVE-VEHICLE IMPORTS INCREASING 


It was Officially reported that during the 
first 4 months of 1950 automotive vehicle 
imports amounted to 8,100 assembled units, 
compared with only 1,600 during the same 
period of 1949, and imports of parts for as- 
sembly were valued at 11,000,000 crowns com- 
pared with 6,500,000. Total imports of motor 
vehicles and parts were valued at 50,000,000 
crowns compared with 16,000,000 in 1949. At 
the same time, it was estimated that domestic 
production of passenger cars would reach 
10,500 units, double the total passenger-car 
production in 1949, and that truck produc- 
tion would reach 6,000 units compared with 
4,400 units in 1949. Import licenses covering 
the importation of automotive vehicles, is- 
sued during the first 4 months of 1950, were 
valued at 210,000,000 crowns (compared 
with 110,000,000 in the same period of 1949), 
including 115,000, for British makes of vehi- 
cles, 50,000,000 for French makes, 35,000,000 
for German makes, and 10,000,000 for other 
makes. These increased imports have caused 
a notable decline in the prices of used 
vehicles. 





HovUsING 


On May 18, 1950, both chambers of the 
Riksdag approved the prolongation until July 
1, 1951, of the current building-regulation 
law. The State Rent Council assembled on 
June 9, 1950, to discuss an eventual genera] 
rent increase of October 1, 1950. The Coun. 
cil voted that rents will remain unchanged, 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The local press reports that import licenses 
covering free-listed goods to a value of 1,36§,. 
000,000 crowns were issued during the first 5§ 
months of 1950, 445,000,000 in January, 258. 
000,000 in February, 238,000,000 in March, 
183,000,000 in April, and 241,000,000 in May, 

The latest available statistics reveal that 
Sweden’s total foreign trade during the first 
4 months of 1950 amounted to 3,320,250,000 
crowns, compared with 2,619,172,000 crowns 
during the first 4 months of 1949, an increase 
of 26.8 percent. Imports increased from 
1,425,872,000 crowns to 1,737,237,000 crowns, 
an increase of 21.9 percent, and exports in. 
creased from 1,193,300,000 crowns to 1,583,- 
017,000 crowns, nearly 32.7 percent. Princi- 
pal export groups during the first 4 months 
of this year were pulp and paper products, 
metals and manufactures thereof; machinery 
and appliances; means of transport, mostly 
ships; and timber products. Principal im. 
ports were mineral products, cotton and 
other textile raw materials and products, 
foodstuffs, metals and manufactures there. 
of, and machinery and appliances. 

The United Kingdom continued to be the 
leading trader with Sweden, followed by the 
Federated German Republic and by the 
United States, the last-named being held in 
third place by strict import control, as there 
is an enormous unsatisfied demand in Swe- 
den for American-made products of numer- 
ous kinds. Norway follows the United States. 

Trade with the United States during the 
first 4 months of 1950 was valued at 177,234,- 
000 crowns for imports and 97,220,000 crowns 
for exports, or a total of 274,454,000 crowns, 
compared with 137,187,000, 52,966,000, and 
190,153,000, respectively, during the same 
period of 1949. Imports from the United 
States were up by nearly 29.2 percent, exports 
to the United States were up by 83.7 percent, 
and total trade was up by nearly 44.4 percent. 
Exports of wood pulp to the United States 
played an important part in the last two 
increases. 

EAST-WEST TRADE 


During the first 4 months of 1950 total 
trade with Soviet Russia and its seven satel- 
lites amounted to 226,809,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 269,262,000 crowns in the first 4 
months of 1949, a decrease of 15.8 percent. 
Exports to these eight countries amounted to 
115,330,000 crowns, compared with 104,876,- 
000 crowns, an increase of 10 percent; im- 
ports from these countries amounted to 111,- 
479,000 crowns compared with 164,386,000 
crowns, a decrease of 32.2 percent. So far 
this year, the balance of trade is favorable to 
Sweden by 3,851,000 crowns, compared with 
an unfavorable one of 59,510,000 crowns in 
the first 4 months of 1949. Coal from Poland 
and iron ore sent to Poland remained the 
two most important items of this trade, but 
the decrease in Polish coal imports was a 
prime factor in turning the balance to a 
favorable one. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTAL PROTOCOL TO POLISH- 
SWEDISH TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREE- 
MENT 
(See item appearing under the heading 

“Poland.’’) 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


EGYPTIAN PURCHASING ACTIVITIES 


There has been a noticeable increase in the 
purchasing activities of the Royal Egyptian 
Air Force. This organization is generally 
known to have purchased a number of 
“Chipmunk” and Fiat trainers and a number 
of jet fighter aircraft, and it has signified an 
interest in procuring additional trainer-type 
aircraft and a large supply of spare parts. 

The Egyptian Government has ordered two 
British Westland Sikorsky S—51 helicopters 
for the personal fleet of His Majesty King 
Farouk. 

Considerable interest was shown by the 
Royal Egyptian Air Force in a demonstration 
of a small American trainer-type aircraft 
which was held in Cairo, but whether sales 
will result remains to be seen. 

The British “Comet” made record-breaking 
nonstop flights between London and Cairo 
and Cairo and Khartoum in April, and much 
interest was shown in the announcement 
that BOAC will establish in 1951 regular 
scheduled service between London and Cairo 
with that type of aircraft. 

The market for small pleasure-type air- 
craft remains nonexistent because of the 
martial-law restrictions on private flying. 
No transport-type aircraft was purchased by 
either of the Egyptian air carriers during the 
first half of 1950, and no plans were an- 
nounced for the procurement of additional 
aircraft in the near future. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW PLANTS IN CAIRO, 
EGYPT 


The De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., Hat- 
field, England, has announced that negotia- 
tions have been completed for the establish- 
ment in Cairo, Egypt, of an aircraft assembly 
plant for Vampire jet aircraft. 

Reports have circulated that the Egyptian 
Government is to receive complete equip- 
ment for the establishment of an aircraft 
factory under the program of division of 
wartime enemy assets and that plans are to 
manufacture trainer- and fighter-type air- 
craft for the Royal Egyptian Air Force. A 
British aircraft engineer has been hired by 
the Government on a 2-year contract to 
assist in setting up and operating the factory. 
None of the equipment has as yet been moved 
to Egypt. 

Considerable progress has been made by 
the Egyptian Aircraft Engineering Co., and 
MISRAIR in equipping their aircraft over- 
haul plants at Almaza Airport, Cairo, and in 
training operational personnel. They now 
claim to be so organized that they can handle 
the overhaul of several makes of American 
and British aircraft, engines, and propellers. 


PURCHASE OF U. S. HELICOPTERS 
CONTEMPLATED, TURKEY 
United States helicopters have been dem- 
onstrated at Istanbul and Ankara, Turkey, in 


recent weeks. Although the Turkish Direc- 
torate General of Posts, Telephones, and 
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Telegraphs has been interested in the possi- 
bility of using them for deliveries to remote 
regions, the PTT budget does not allow for 
purchases at this time. The Minister of 
Health reportedly has applied for ECA assist- 
ance to purchase helicopters to assist in the 
antimalarial campaign, but no decision has 
yet been announced. The possibility is not 
excluded that the Ministry of Agriculture 
may become interested in helicopters for 
“dusting” crops and moving perishable pro- 
duce requiring rapid transport. The problem 
is essentially one of finances. 


Automotive 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN POLAND 


A state enterprise, known as Passenger 
Automobile Factory (Fabryka Samochodow 
Osobowych), has been established in Poland 
in accordance with an order by the Minister 
of Heavy Industry (published on March 10, 
1950) for purposes of administering construc- 
tion of the new automobile factory located in 
Zeran, near Warsaw, and eventual automobile 
production. This is the factory which was 
originally to receive technical assistance and 
equipment on the basis of a contract signed 
with an Italian manufacturer of motor ve- 
hicles, which was abrogated by the Poles in 
1949. 


Chemicals 


SUPPLY OF ETHYL ALCOHOL ADEQUATE, 
ARGENTINA 


Trade sources consider that present stocks 
and rate of production of ethyl alcohol are 
sufficient to supply Argentina’s domestic de- 
mand and possibly provide a surplus for ex- 
port. Supplies increased substantially in the 
fiscal year 1948-49, owing to greater output 
in established distilleries and the opening of 
new Government-financed plants, supple- 
mented by the importation of 1,000,000 liters 
of ethyl alcohol. 

Alcohol from molasses*is made in 23 dis- 
tilleries near sugar-producing centers. Alco- 
hol from grain is produced at two distilleries 
near Buenos Aires and at a new Government 
plant in San Nicolas, 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, AUSTRIA 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Austria in the first quarter of 1950 was 
as follows, in metric tons (totals for the 
year 1949 in parentheses): Caustic soda, 
5,597 (19,468); soda ash, 24,975 (92,263); cal- 
cium carbide, 1,476 (8,302); and nitrogenous 
fertilizers, 85,109 (288,155). 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK ON PYRETHRIN EX- 
TRACTION, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Progress has been made in experimental 
work by the East African Industrial Re- 
search Board on the extraction of pyrethrin 
from fresh flowers, according to the organi- 








zation’s annual report for 1949. However, 
the final stages have not been reached, al- 
though it is said that evidence so far ob- 
tained points to a greater yield from fresh 
than from dry flowers. 


SULFUR IMPORTS, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s imports of sulfur in 1949 totaled 
7,605 hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds), valued at 122,032 rupees (1 rupee= 
$0.30 U. S. currency, predevaluation; $0.2087, 
postdevaluation.) The United States sup- 
plied 4,335 hundredweight (53,986 rupees); 
the remainder came from the United King- 
dom. Imports of sulfur in the first quarter 
of 1950 totaled 442 hundredweight, valued 
at 9,268 rupees, all from the United Kingdom. 


IMPORTATION OF SOLID AMMONIUM CHLO- 
RIDE, COLOMBIA 


In the early part of 1950, shipments of 
solid ammonium chloride to Colombia were 
heavy because extra-quota importation was 
permitted. Some importers are said to have 
ordered as much as a 2-year supply. How- 
ever, now that the practice has been discon- 
tinued, imports of the material are expected 
to decline sharply. 

Solid ammonium chloride is used in Co- 
lombia principally for processing nonferrous 
metals. It also is employed in agriculture 
and in the tanning, soap, cosmetic, and tex- 
tile industries. 


SALES OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, FRENCH 
Morocco 


The Office Chérifien des Phosphates, French 
Morocco, sold 3,593,747 metric tons of phos- 
phate rock in 1949—400,000 tons more than 
in 1948. Exports totaled 3,533,747 tons; more 
than 2,600,000 tons were shipped from Casa- 
blanca, 

The United Kingdom was the principal 
purchaser in 1949, taking 686,000 tons; France 
was second with 394,000 tons. The re- 
mainder went principally to other European 
countries. 


REQUIREMENTS For FERTILIZERS AND 
SIMILAR MATERIALS, WESTERN GERMANY 


Western Germany produces _§ sufficient 
potassic and nitrogenous fertilizers and lime 
to supply domestic needs, but requirements 
for phosphatic materials must be met largely 
by imports. Generally, phopsphate rock is 
imported and the superphosphate is manu- 
factured domestically. In 1949 imports of 
phophate rock into Western Germany totaled 
470,000 metric tons; 320,000 tons of super- 
phosphate also were imported. 

A byproduct of domestic steel production, 
known as Thomasmehl supplies a substantial 
part of the phosphorus needed for agricul- 
ture in Western Germany. This material ac- 
counted for 50 percent of total consumption 
of phosphoric acid in 1949; 243,000 tons of 
Thomasmehl was used during the year— 
158,000 tons from domestic production and 
85,000 tons imported. Belgium is the prin- 
cipal foreign supplier. 

If subsidy payments for fertilizers are not 
made in the year 1950-51, consumption of 
phosphates is expected to drop sharply be- 
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cause of the resulting increase in price to 
the farmer. It is said that larger amounts 
of lime and nitrogen will not compensate for 
the decrease, especially since German soil has 
not had sufficient applications of superphos- 
phate in postwar years. 


Piastics SITUATION, HAITI 


So far as is known, there is no plastics 
factory in Haiti, and the amount of plastics 
raw materials used in Haitian industry is be- 
lieved negligible. 

An enterprise to manufacture plastics 
articles was proposed in 1949 and some raw 
materials were imported, but the project was 
not completed. Cellulose is used by elec- 
tric-light companies, and certain other mate- 
rials for use in making belts and handicraft 
articles are imported. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE AND 
DISTRIBUTION, IRELAND 


Fertilizer manufacturers in Ireland pro- 
duced and distributed 183,920 long tons of 
fertilizers in 1949, compared with 163,690 
tons in 1948. Approximately 110,000 tons 
of various plant foods were imported, in ad- 
dition to 18,000 tons of concentrated mixed 
fertilizer for the sugar-beet crop. A total 
of 312,000 tons was available for distribution 
in 1949 (234,000 in 1948). 

Nitro-chalk appeared on the Irish market 
in 1949 for the first time since the war. 
Arrangements were made to have the ferti- 
lizer for sugar beets mixed by domestic 
manufacturers. 

Prices of raw materials for the industry 
rose after devaluation of the pound. How- 
ever, contracts for considerable quantities 
had been made before September 1949, and 
prices on the home market remained at the 
same level as at the beginning of the season. 


PRODUCTION OF AMMONIUM SULFATE AND 
CaALcIuM CYANAMIDE, JAPAN 


Production of ammonium sulfate in Ja- 
pan in April 1950 totaled 135,000 metric 
tons (110,430 tons in March), and output 
of calcium cyanamide was 44,000 tons, or 
21,000 tons more than in March. Produc- 
tion figures for both items in April exceeded 
all postwar records; the increases are attrib- 
uted to unusually favorable power conditions 
and the greater availability of raw materials. 

Emphasis is being placed on manufacture 
of ammonium sulfate. It is believed that 
production in May 1950 was near the limit 
of the industry’s rated capacity of 145,000 
tons. Most ammonium-sulfate producers 
and several manufacturers of calcium cyana- 
mide are conducting surveys to determine 
their maximum expansion. It is believed 
that it may be possible to increase total 
annual capacity to 2,230,000 tons of am- 
monium sulfate and 510,000 tons of calcium 
cyanamide, compared with present capacity 
of 1,700,000 tons and 480,000 tons, respec- 
tively. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION AND ALLOCATIONS, 
JAPAN 


Total allocations to farmers in Japan of 
all types of fertilizers for crops to be har- 
vested in 1950 will approach the 1936-40 
average level, when fertilizer consumption 
was at its maximum. The tonnage of nitro- 
genous materials for 1950 is 1,996,000 metric 
tons (in terms of ammonium sulfate equiva- 
lents), or 4 percent less than the 1936-40 aver- 
age. Domestic production of nitrogen in the 
1950 fiscal year is expected to be larger than 
estimated. Total supplies, including do- 
mestic output, imports, and carry-over, will 
be about 2,305,000 tons. 

. Potash allocations—289,000 tons—are 5 
percent greater than the 1936-40 average. 
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Supplies of phosphatic fertilizers are still 
relatively short. A total of 1,377,000 tons of 
superphosphate equivalents will be available 
to farmers for 1950 crops—25 percent less 
than the 1936-40 average. 


EFFORTS TO CURTAIL LOSS OF SULFURIC- 
Acrip GAs, JAPAN 


Japanese nonferrous metallurgical plants 
are losing about 8,000 metric tons of sulfur 
monthly as sulfur-dioxide gas, an amount 
sufficient to produce about 24,000 tons of 
100 percent sulfuric acid. If a 75 percent 
recovery could be realized, demands on py- 
rite production could be reduced by about 
6,000 tons of sulfur or 18,000 tons of acid 
per month. 

Steps have been taken by four companies 
to install sulfuric-acid plants at their 
smelters with a combined monthly produc- 
tion of about 12,000 tons of 100 percent acid. 
Lack of funds for plant construction has re- 
tarded the carrying out of the program. 
Even after the proposed plants are in opera- 
tion and producing at capacity, however, 
sulfur dioxide equivalent to about 12,000 
tons of 100 percent acid will still be lost. It 
is considered of great importance that the 
industry continue its efforts to reduce this 
loss. 


DEVELOPMENT IN PHOSPHATE-ROCK MINING, 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Phosphate rock is mined in the Nether- 
lands West Indies at Newport, Curacao. 
Other deposits on Curacao and Bonaire are 
small and inaccessible and considered too 
low in quality for commercial exploitation. 

Production statistics are not available, but 
output is approximately the same as exports; 
none is used domestically. Exports totaled 
92,585 metric tons in 1949, compared with 
58,825 in 1948. It is possible that moderniza- 
tion and further mechanization of the mine 
would increase production substantially. 
Exploration work goes forward continuously. 
The extent of the reserves has not been di- 
vulged, but they are reported to be very large. 

Because of the low fluorine content of 
Curacao phosphate, there is a large and 
growing demand in the United States for it 
for use in cattle feeds. 


COLOR BOOKS OF JAPANESE DYES 


Two color books, the first printed in Japan 
since the war, have been issued by two 
large companies for the use of buyers desir- 
ing to purchase Japanese dyes. They contain 
samples illustrating the complete range of 
colors and the various types of dyes made 
by the firms. Other dye manufacturers have 
indicated that they plan to issue similar 
publications soon. 


TURKEY’S IMPORTS OF COPPER SULFATE, 
SULFUR, AND ARSENIC 


Turkey’s imports of copper sulfate (im- 
pure) in 1949 totaled 740 metric tons, valued 
at T£381,773 (T£1—$0.357, United States 
currency), compared with 292 tons (T£136,- 
136) in 1948. Imports of pure copper sulfate 
in 1949 amounted to 160 tons, valued at 
T£77,464, whereas in 1949 they were 150 
tons (T£77,036). 

Imports of sulfur in 1949 totaled 2,283 tons, 
valued at T£361,326. Arsenic—yellow, red, 
and white—was imported in larger amounts 
in 1949 than in 1948. Totals were 22 tons 
(T£11,158) and 5 tons (T£5,425) , respectively. 


U. K..’s COPPER-SULFATE EXPORTS 
ADVANCE 
The United Kingdom’s exports of copper 


sulfate in the first quarter of 1950 more than 
doubled in quantity and value over those in 





the corresponding period of 1949, accordin 
to statistics of the Board of Trade publisheg 
in the British press. Exports in the first 3 
months of 1950 totaled 14,408 long tons, 
valued at £665,077, whereas in the first quar. 
ter of 1949 they amounted to 6,772 tons 
(£291,233). 


SULFURIC-ACID OUTPUT, SPAIN 


Daily production of sulfuric acid (contact 
method) by Union Quimica del Norte (UNI. 
QUINESA), Spain, now approximates 59 
metric tons, about double the rate in 1949. 
Other leading producers in the area use the 
chamber process; it is understood that al) 
plants utilize pyrites as raw material. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


COFFEE CROPS AND EXPORTS, ANGOLA 


The 1950 Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
coffee crop is estimated by the trade at 50,000 
to 60,000 metric tons. 

Complete data on the 1949 crop are not 
available; the latest estimate (October) gave 
a figure of 40,000 metric tons. Exports from 
Angola in 1949 totaled 47,350 tons, which 
apparently included carry-over stocks from 
1948. 

Local officials attribute the high estimate 
of the 1950 crop to additional plantings in 
the past few years, as soaring world prices 
and short supply made production more at- 
tractive, but favorable growing conditions 
also have been an important factor in in- 
creased production. With favorable weather 
and expanded plantings, production prob- 
ably will be even larger in the 1951 crop 
year. 


CEYLON’s CAcAO Crop, EXPORTS, AND 
PRICES 


Ceylon’s cacao-bean crop is estimated at 
2,300 long tons for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1950. 

Exports of cacao beans in the first quarter 
of 1950 amounted to 14,804 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds) valued at 
2,091,441 rupees (1 rupee=$0.2113 buying 
rate and $0.2095 selling rate). The Nether- 
lands took 5,500 hundredweight, valued at 
694,467 rupees; the United Kingdom, 4,127 
hundredweight, valued at 654,251 rupees; 
the United States, 1,600 hundredweight, 
224,029 rupees; and Australia, 1,152 hundred- 
weight, 150,648 rupees. Comparisons with 
the preceding quarter or with the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1949 mean little because 
of the operation of export controls and the 
irregularity in the availability of shipping 
space. 

Since reaching the top price of from 160 
rupees to 170 rupees per hundredweight dur- 
ing the third and fourth weeks of January, 
the price has declined to the nominal amount 
of 140 rupees to 145 rupees per hundred- 
weight. One large exporter stated that the 
price of Ceylon cacao was not governed by 
events in Ceylon but by the West African 
Cocoa Board and by the demand in New 
York. The trade believes that the price will 
become firmer and may rise to 150 rupees 
per hundredweight. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN COFFEE EXPORTS AND 
PRODUCTION, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


The French West African 1949-50 coffee 
export crop is estimated at 512,000 bags of 
80 kilograms each (45,000 metric tons). 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Coffee exports in the 1949 calendar year 
amounted to 63,742 metric tons as compared 
with only 56,253 tons in the preceding year. 
During 1949, 80 percent of all coffee exports 
were consigned to Metropolitan France, 15 
percent to Algeria, and the remaining 5 per- 
cent to French Overseas Colonies—Morocco 
and Tunisia. 

The French West African coffee industry 
may not be able to compete on the world 
market, because of high production and ex- 
port tariff costs. Additional stockpiling is 
expected if the Central French Government 
in Paris does not protect French West Afri- 
ean coffee from foreign competition on the 
French Metropolitan market. 

Experiments in coffee growing on a small 
scale are being carried on in the territories 
of Guinea, Dahomey, and Ivory Coast, and 
results are proving satisfactory. Yields have 
peen reached of 500 to 600 kilograms (1,100 
to 1,320 pounds) per hectare (2.47 acres) on 
European plantations, as against 150 to 200 
kilograms (300 to 400 pounds) on native 
plantations. 


Poultry and Products 


VENEZUELAN MARKET FOR IMPORTED FROZEN 
POULTRY 


Venezuela offers a good market for frozen 
poultry, despite the high import duty of 1.20 
polivares per gross kilogram (about $0.17 a 
pound—1 bolivar = about $0.30, United States 
currency). (Gross kilogram is defined as the 
weight of the product plus that of both its 
immediate and outside containers.) 

Insofar as is known no refrigerated poultry 
is imported, in consequence of inadequate 
refrigeration facilities for local distribution. 

In 1949, the monthly average of imports 
of frozen poultry totaled 340,000 pounds. 
The United States has been supplying almost 
100 percent of the market requirements. 
Chickens (broilers and fryers), comprise 
from 65 to 70 percent of total imports. Im- 
ports of turkeys and ducks are heavy toward 
the end of the year, largely as a result of 
the number of United States citizens residing 
in Caracas and employed by the oil com- 
panies throughout the country. 

The average wholesale price of frozen poul- 
try delivered at port of entry (c. i. f. basis) 
ranges from $0.50 to $0.60 per pound for 
broilers and fryers, and from $0.60 to $0.63 
per pound for roasters. 


Vegetables 


GARLIC PRODUCTION AND Exports, MExIco 


Mexico’s 1949-50 production of garlic is 
estimated at 11,000 metric tons, about 22 
percent larger than the 9,000 tons harvested 
in 1948-49. The increase in production ‘s 
due to better yields resulting from favorable 
weather conditions which prevailed through- 
out the growing season. 

Exports of the 1949-50 crop of garlic to 
the middle of June 1950, from the leading 
exporting region of central Mexico, were esti- 
mated at 1,500 metric tons. Stocks amount- 
ing to another 1,500 tons were reported still 
on hand, but it was improbable that they 
Would be exported, because of low prices 
prevailing for garlic in the United States. 

Planting of the 1950-51 crop was expected 
to start in July; indications were that the 
area would be smaller. The unfavorable 
marketing situation has discouraged growers. 


SHIPMENTS OF FRESH VEGETABLES FROM 
MExIco 

Exports of fresh vegetables, namely, to- 

Matoes, green peppers, green peas, eggplant, 


and cucumbers from the west coast of Mex- 
leo in the 1949-50 season which ended May 


July 31, 1950 


29, 1950, amounted to 7,232 carlots, as com- 
pared with 6,153 carlots in the preceding 
season. Of the 1949-50 exports, tomatoes 
amounted to 5,944 carlots, as compared with 
5,620 carlots in the preceding season. 

The 1949-50 season was not profitable, 
according to the trade, but it was considered 
slightly better than the preceding season. 
In the opinion of well-informed sources, the 
past two seasons have been the poorest, from 
a profit standpoint, of any since the begin- 
ning of World War II. Although some of 
the losses sustained were due to weather 
conditions, the principal factors which 
caused lower profits were exceptionally good 
weather conditions in Florida resulting in 
record shipments from that region during 
the past 2 years. 

Some of the leading vegetables distribu- 
tors believe that an estimated 30 percent 
reduction in acreage plantings may be ex- 
pected during the next season. The princi- 
pal reason for this situation is attributed to 
the lack of financial assistance by distribu- 
tors to the individual grower. However, it 
is anticipated that a limited number of in- 
vestments will be made when harvesting of 
the crop begins early in November 1950. 


Iron and Steel 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS RISE 


Activity in the foreign trade of the United 
States in iron and steel accelerated appre- 
ciably in May. Exports at 267,648 net tons 
were higher than during any month since 
February 1950, and May imports at 111,494 
tons set a postwar record for this trade. 


United States Exports of Iron and Steel 
Products 


{In short tons] 


Product May April | May 


1949 1950 | 1950 

Pig iron. -_- ee --| 26, 934 70 465 
Ferro-alloys. -- ; 972 814 1,858 
Ingots, blooms, and billets | 16,179 | 1,272} 2,065 
Bars and rods: | 

Concrete reinforcement 13, 380 1, 054 2, 215 

Other_.- ae .--} 42,173 7, 533 9, 257 
Plates and skelp. sania 49,645 | 15, 259 | 22, 187 
Sheets and strip: 

Black_. Sihanatp eialualatiar’ 62,110 | 42,262 | 46,922 

Galvanized st 8,092 | 9,606) 8,155 
Tin plate and terneple ste __- 57,349 | 47,404 | 39, 459 
Structural materials. ----- 68,631 | 29,051 | 26,056 
Railway-track material: 

R: iils ss - ---| 16,324 4, 264 | 12,749 

Other_- apanaeee | 2,840} 1,850] 2,673 


Tubular products: 


Cast-iron pipe and eee 5,426 | 2,396 1,208 


Seamless (steel) pipe - 32,990 | 20,540 | 17,058 
Welded (steel) pipe-- | 41,644 | 35,756 | 55, 249 
Pipe fittings, other_._-- 2,422 | 1,478} 1,648 


Wire and wire products: 
Plain (black and galva- 


Gk ndewn<cosanes ns) Se 2,814 |} 3,252 
Barbed_-_-- | §, 292 | 536 | 284 
Other wire manufactures 13,425 | 6,159 | 5,728 

Castings.- bid -_| 5,333 | 2,700 | 4,600 
Car wheels and axles._ ___-- = 2,683 | 2,147 | 3,326 
Forgings. oginKabnsapel esl 1, 660° | 1,234 

J -|498, 457 236, 625. 267, 648 


Iron and steel serap: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel | 2,870 | 1,117] 1,759 





No. 2 melting steel........| 10,187 | 7,224 6, 112 
Hydraulically compressed | 
and baled sheet cages Aaa 1,711 | 6,033 
Cast and burnt iron.....-.| 9,088 | 4,829 | 3,097 
J eee win 16,405 | 3,022) 1,504 
THES ciincdnuesowes 17,903 | 18, 505 


51, 686 
| | 


During the first 5 months of 1950, a total 
of 1,302,939 tons of iron and steel were ex- 
ported—898,381 tons or 40.8 percent less than 
in the comparable period of 1949. Imports 
displayed an opposite trend, increasing by 
28,638 tons or 8.8 percent to total 352,549 
tons. May 1950 imports were at record levels, 
but the 1949 trade by May had already started 


the decline which continued throughout the 
remainder of the year. 

Outstanding among the commodities ex- 
ported in May 1950 was welded steel pipe; 
the 55,249-ton trade was about 20,000 tons 
greater than in April. The trade in black 
sheets and strip also rose—by nearly 5,000 
tons—to 46,922 tons. The trade in tin plate, 
the third largest item in the May trade in 
point of tonnage, declined to 39,4&9 tons, and 
that in structural materials was also down— 
to only 26,056 tons. 

There was a slight increase in the May 
export trade in ferrous scrap—to 18,505 tons 
from 17,903 tons in April. In May 1949, 
exports of scrap totaled 51,686 tons. 

The record level of May imports reflects 
both the high level of domestic demand and 
the general availability of iron and steel for 
export from foreign countries, particularly 
Western Europe. Although emphasis con- 
tinued to fall principally on pig iron and 
semifinished material, receipts of several 
classes of finished steel products rose sharply. 
Melting stock—pig and sponge iron—com- 
prised the largest single component of this 
trade, totaling 35,618 tons in May 1950, 4,600 
tons more than imports in April. Bars and 
rods other than those intended for concrete 
reinforcement ranked next, the 29,984-ton 
trade being more than double April imports. 
A substantial but less spectacular gain was 
recorded in structural materials, of which a 
total of 12,587 tons was received. 

Receipts of iron ore—759,837 tons—were 
more than double the April trade, but de- 
liveries of manganese ore were down slightly 
at 71,488 tons. Scrap imports, despite the 
strong domestic demand, increased only 
slightly to total 21,090 tons. 


United States Imports of Iron and Steel 
Products 


{In short tons] 
ne 
| May April May 
| 1949 1950 1950 
| 


Product 


Pig and sponge iron- ----- 
Ferro-alloys - - 


6,326 | 31,087 | 35,618 
8,848 | 7,353] 9,110 


Ingots, blooms, and billets 1,340 | 9,527 9, 884 
Bars and rods: | 
Concrete reinforcement | 44) 3,389] 2,195 
Other bars and rods- - | 534 | 13, 244 29, 984 
Plates, sheets, skelp, and 
CL ea | 4,864 1,020 | 1,619 
Structural materals.....--.-- 2, 753 9, 064 | 12, 587 
Rails and accessories... ---- 210 267 62 
Tubular products -_-....-.-.. 1, 463 | 9 | 55 
Wire and wire products 385 4,793 | 7,524 
Hoops and bands, incl. cot- 
ton ties_- aia iat 14 2,216 | 2,722 
Castings, forgings, “and die 
blocks and blanks__..___- 9 23 | 134 
: | ee ee 81,992. iii, 494 
Imports of miscellaneous 
raw materials: 
ee _..--| 727,981 | 373, 880 | 759, 837 
Manganese ore - ...| 41,759 | 73,075 | 71,488 
Ferrous scrap-.-..------- | 127, 674 18,523 | 21,090 


West GERMAN STEEL PRODUCTION 


About 936,931 metric tons of crude steel 
were melted in the German Federal Repub- 
lic in May, a rate of production equivalent 
to an annual output of 11,800,000 tons, based 
on the average per work day. However, that 
does not necessarily mean that more than 
the permitted 11,100,000 - ton - production 
ceiling will be surpassed, because the term 
of the permitted quota runs from October 
1, 1949, to September 30, 1950, and crude-steel 
production in the closing months of 1949 was 
well below the ceiling rate. Pig-iron produc- 
tion likewise rose—to 724,463 tons in May 
from 691,407 tons in April. 

German estimates place the crude-steel re- 
quirements of the German Federal Republic 
at between 14,000,000 and 17,000,000 tons per 
year, against an estimated remaining steel- 
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making capacity of 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 
tons after taking the dismantling program 
into consideration. Estimates, calculated on 
the basis of the highest production achieved 
by individual plants during the period 1938 
through 1943, is higher—14,500,000 tons. 
Proposals to lift the present 11,100,000-ton- 
production ceiling—perhaps to 13,000,000 
tons—continue. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN TO USE MorE 
ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 


An immunization campaign against rin- 
derpest has been conducted in the western 
part of the Sudan for a number of years, 
and about 250,000 cattle have been treated 
annually with the spleen-tissue vaccine. In 
addition, another campaign against the same 
disease using goat virus vaccine (which gives 
permanent immunity) has been conducted 
in Bahr el Ghazal. 

Cattle trypanosomiasis also has been 
treated, mostly in the Upper Nile Province; 
first treatments were with dimidium bro- 
mide and then antrycide. 

The establishment of a meat-canning fac- 
tory at Kosti will have a marked effect on the 
native cattle owners and on the veterinary 
policy of the Government and should re- 
sult in a more widespread use of veterinary 
remedies. 


ICELAND’S MEDICINAL CoD-LIVER OIL 
INDUSTRY 


The entire production of cod-liver oil in 
Iceland is controlled by four cod-liver oil 
factories—three in Reykjavik and one in the 
Westmann Islands. These plants, built be- 
tween 1929 and 1938, are fully equipped and 
have been completely modernized. Their 
tank capacity amounts to approximately 
5,500 metric tons, and they use steel drums 
for storage. All four factories store a large 
part of their production. 

The total catch of demersal fish in 1949 
was 6,000 metric tons greater than in 1948, 
but the total quantity of cod-liver oil pro- 
duced was smaller—8,378,500 kilograms of oil 
as compared with 9,098,373 kilograms. Even 
with the decline in production, the price of 
cod-liver oil dropped approximately 50 per- 
cent during 1949. Icelandic cod-liver oil de- 
creased from $685 per metric ton, f. o. b., 
Reykjavik, to $375. 

Nearly all of the cod-liver oil produced in 
Iceland is of medicinal quality. The vita- 
min-A content (potency) ranges between 750 
and 3,500 U. S. P. XIV units per gram. The 
larger part of the production is about 1,250 
U. S. P. units of A per gram; the vitamin-D 
potency of the oil is between 80 and 400 units 
per gram. In previous years the vitamin-D 
content was up to 600 D units per gram. 

Cod-liver oilstocks reported on hand as of 
January 1, in kilograms, were as follows: 1948, 
2,545,880; 1949, 3,437,000; and 1950, 5,976,000. 


VETERINARY DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FED- 


ERATION OF MALAYA 


Government reports indicate that the 
Veterinary Research Laboratory of Malaya 
progressed greatly during 1949, despite the 
inconvenience imposed by being in tempo- 
rary quarters at Tanjong Rambutan. 

Production of Ranikhet (Newcastle) dis- 
ease vaccine was the main undertaking of 
the laboratory, and nearly 1,500,000 doses 
were distributed for use in the field, with 
large quantities being supplied to the Colony 
of Singapore and lesser amounts going to 
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Hong Kong and Sarawak. In addition, fowl- 
cholera outbreaks were checked by treatment 
with sulfamethazine, and hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia vaccine was prepared and used. In- 
vestigations of blackleg, swine erysipelas, 
fowl pox, fowl cholera, and meliodosis also 
were made. 


INDONESIA’S IMPORTS 


Imports of medicinals and pharmaceutical 
preparations into Indonesia during April 
1950 amounted to 394 metric tons, valued at 
2,070,000 guilders, as compared with 611 
metric tons, valued at 2,412,000 guilders, in 
the preceding month (3.80 guilders=$1, 
United States currency). 


Motion Pictures 
and iquipment 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE ALLOTTED FOR MOTION- 
PICTURE IMPORTS INTO BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian Ministry of Finance has al- 
lotted $140,000 for the importation of 35- 
mm. entertainment films during 1950 and 
$10,000 for the importation of 16-mm. the- 
atrical films. The amount allotted for the 
importation of 35-mm. films is distributed 
among the three importers as follows: $55,000 
to one, $45,000 to one, and $40,000 to the 
other. The allotment for 16-mm. films is 
assigned to Bolivia Films, Ltd., the only firm 
engaged in the importation of these films. 
Bolivian banks have not granted any foreign 
exchange for the importation of motion pic- 
tures and theater equipment since October 
1949. Distributors of 35-mm. films obtained 
some import permits during the last quarter 
of 1949 but did not receive the necessary 
foreign exchange to cover these permits. 
Operations of Bolivian theaters are being 
maintained with old films which already have 
been exhibited several times. 

Although there is an immediate demand 
for about ten 35-mm. projectors and the 
necessary accessories to equip two theaters 
now under construction in the city of La 
Paz, it is expected that because of the short- 
age of foreign exchange in the country none 
will be granted to cover these requirements. 

It is estimated that because of the restric- 
tions in the granting of foreign exchange for 
the importation of 35-mm. entertainment 
films, Bolivia imported during 1949 only 250 
feature films and 120 newsreels; and from 
January to May 1950, only 25 features and 
20 newsreels were imported. In 1948 an esti- 
mated 360 feature films and 160 newsreels 
were imported. 


SITUATION IN FRENCH Morocco 


United States films are well received in 
French Morocco. The Centre Cinémato- 
graphique Marocain, a Government agency, 
has stated that 56 percent of the films shown 
in French Morocco during 1949 were United 
States productions, 26 percent were French, 
10 percent Egyptian, 3 percent Italian, 2 per- 
cent British, and 3 percent were from other 
countries. Moroccans particularly like west- 
ern and cowboy films with a great deal of 
action. 

In French Morocco 90 motion-picture 
theaters are equipped with 35-mm. equip- 
ment and 8 minor theaters have 16-mm. 
equipment; 6 outdoor theaters do not oper- 
ate on a definite schedule. Four churches 
also show motion pictures. The major mo- 
tion-picture theaters have a total seating 
capacity of 49,418 and the total seating ca- 
pacity of all exhibiting outlets, 108 in num- 
ber, is 56,598. Average weekly attendance 
in 1949 was estimated at 249,000. Admission 





prices range from 35 to 160 francs, the aver. 
age being about 66 francs. 
income of motion-picture theaters was 
842,903,241 francs (350 francs—=US$1). 


— 


The 1949 grog. | 


Ten film producers are established jp 


French Morocco, but most of them are cop. 
sidered to be “paper” firms. During the yea, 
1949, only one feature was produced by g 
Morocco firm. All other feature films shot 
in French Morocco were produced by French 
or other foreign film companies. Seven eqy. 
cational or short films were produced in 1949 
in the studios at Rabat. 


MOoTION PICTURES IN JAMAICA 


United States motion pictures continue 
to be one of the favorite forms of entertain. 
ment in Jamaica. Although the importation 
of films continues to be controlled by the 
Jamaica Finance Board and import licenses 
are required, a regular flow of United States 
films has continued to the island. Jamaica's 
29 motion-picture theaters have a total 
seating capacity of about 24,000. The prin. 
cipal exhibiting company in Jamaica, which 
controls the largest number of theaters on 
the island, plans to open a new 2,000-seat 
open-air theater to be known as the Ambas. 
sador, at Denham Town, toward the end of 
1950. This company is also building a new 
theater at Manderville, which is near an 
older theater to be destroyed when the new 
theater begins operation. 

The other exhibitor of films in Jamaica 
furnishes films to three theaters in Kingston 
and three others throughout the island, 
This company also furnishes films to a 16- 
mm. film circuit for the Jamaican de- 
pendencies of Turks and Caicos Islands and 
the Cayman Islands, as well as to the tourist 
hotel Tower Isle and the town of Ocho Rios, 
This same company also operates nine por- 
table 16-mm. projection units which tour 
the more remote communities on the island, 

Exhibitors in Jamaica are greatly con- 
cerned about the fact that, according to their 
estimates, the Government takes about 60 
percent of their gross earnings in the form 
of taxes, customs duties, stamp duties, fees, 
and other charges. Uneasiness also preVails 
because of demands being made by labor 
unions. 


SITUATION IN Paracuay, 1949 


Paraguay has 30 motion-picture theaters, 
with a total seating capacity of 19,500 and 
an estimated attendance of 1,000,000 persons 
a year—by far the greatest entertainment 
attraction in the Republic. Asuncion, the 
capital city, accounts for 16 of the theaters 
and 70 percent of the estimated attendance. 
Regulations effective November 5, 1949, 
tightened the Government’s control of ex- 
change transactions; nevertheless, it is gen- 
erally believed by the trade that the 
importation of sufficient equipment and 
parts to keep the theaters operating will be 
permitted. 

Although it was estimated in 1948 that the 
Paraguayan theaters required 1,250 enter- 
tainment films (250 new features, 400 second 
features, and 600 shorts), trade restrictions 
cut the actual number exhibited in 1949 to 
400 films (250 features, 70 shorts, and 80 
newsreels). Sixty percent of the features 
shown during 1949 were United States films, 
25 percent were Argentine, 5 percent Mexican, 
5 percent Italian, and 5 percent came from 
the United Kingdom and France. All films 
shown in Paraguay in 1949 were rented from 
Argentine distributors. The dollar equival- 
ent of the total net earnings of Paraguayan 
exhibitors in 1949 was estimated at $100,000, 
and the amount of rental paid to Argentine 
distributors was estimated at $50,000. 

An Argentine decree forbidding distribu- 
tors located in Argentina from renting films 
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abroad except for dollars caused a consider- 
able decrease in the number of newly 
imported films exhibited in Paraguay. Pre- 
viously, payment had been made in Argen- 
tine pesos. A few United States films are 
now being imported directly from the United 
States. 


DELUXE THEATER OPENED IN PARAGUAY 


The deluxe motion-picture theater, Cine 
Victoria, was opened in Asuncion, Paraguay, 
on June 15, 1950. The three-story building, 
located in downtown Asuncion, was started 
in 1945. Ample office space and a restaurant 
are included in the edifice. 

The theater is air-conditioned, which is 
unique in Paraguay, and seats 800 in the 
orchestra, 450 in the mezzanine, and 250 
in the balcony, a total of 1,500. The theater 
is attractive in appearance, tastefully ap- 
pointed, has comfortable seats, and its acous- 
tics are apparently excellent. Two modern 
United States motion-picture projectors are 
being used. The theater is considered an 
asset to Asuncion and in the opinion of the 
trade will force other motion-picture thea- 
ters to improve their buildings, equipment, 
and screenings. The opening attraction was 
a United States picture. 

The practice of obtaining United States 
films from Argentine distributors for show- 
ing in Paraguay has broken down because 
the Argentine distributors have demanded 
payment in dollars. The few new United 
States films now entering Paraguay are being 
obtained directly from the United States. 
This method is not favored by Paraguayan 
distributors because of the high cost (aver- 
age of about $1,000) in the outright pur- 
chase of the film, whereas films from the 
Argentine distributors were obtained on a 
percentage basis. 


MOTION PICTURES IN THE GOLD COAST 


There are 15 motion-picture theaters in the 
Gold Coast, 2 of which are under construc- 
tion. The total seating capacity of these 
theaters is approximately 12,000. Ten thea- 
ters have nightly showings, whereas the 
others have showings at irregular intervals, 
depending on the weather, availability of 
films, and competition from other events. 
Average weekly attendance at motion-picture 
theaters is estimated at 5,000 to 8,000. 

During 1949 the Gold Coast censors re- 
viewed 250 feature films, 290 short subjects, 
and 111 newsreels. The figures for 1948 are: 
184 feature films, 236 short subjects, and 40 
newsreels. Since all pictures must be cen- 
sored before they are shown, these statistics 
give an accurate indication of the require- 
ments of the theaters of the Gold Coast dur- 
ing the past 2 years. Nine films were re- 
jected by the censors in 1948 and six in 1949. 
No data are available as to the country of 
origin of these films. 

Customs statistics are given in linear feet, 
as this is the basis for duty charged. All 
films, including those originating in the 
United States, are imported from the United 
Kingdom or from Nigeria and are not listed 
as imports from the United States. Most of 
the films exhibited in the Gold Coast are, 
however, of United States origin. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


During the first 5 months of 1950, 17 im- 
port licenses for motion-picture films were 
granted against the production of 16 Span- 
ish pictures. Licenses to import foreign 
feature films are granted only to Spanish 
film producers, the number of import per- 
Mits issued being dependent upon the clas- 
sification of the domestic film produced. 
Only one feature film was considered of 
sufficient quality to be awarded three import 
permits, three pictures were granted two 
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import licenses each, and eight were award- 
ed one import permit each. Four Spanish 
pictures were not considered of sufficient 
quality to warrant award of an import li- 
cense, 

The following table indicates releases of 
feature films during the first 22 weeks of 
1949 and 1950 in first-run theaters in Ma- 
drid. Although United States pictures con- 
tinued to have the major portion of the 
market, their 1950 share has dropped in 
proportion to 1949, with British pictures 
taking up all the slack. Total box-office 
receipts during this period of 1950 were 
estimated to be about 3.5 percent below 
those for the corresponding period of 1949. 


Feature Releases in Madrid First-Run 





Theaters 
| Jan. 1-June 3, | Jan. 1-June 3, 
1950 | 1949 
| arum| Este | acum. | Esti 
Cc ' soi | r . “zobi- T 7s 4 “ 
ountry of origin | ns mated age | mated 
new «gs new | Per- 
features| CCDt OF | reatures| Cent of 
|released BTOSS |released| _ BTOSS 
receipts|'““*"°" receipts 
| 
United States. - | 32 | 63.7 46| 73.6 
Spain iia 14 12.3 14 | 15.7 
Argentina__-- 4 | 1.1 9 | 3.3 
France 4 | 2.6 2 | 
United Kingdom__.. 9| 17.8 1 | 1.5 
Italy_- . 2 | 241 7} 4.7 
Mexico. _- : 1 | 4 | 2 | a 
Sweden coal al 3 | 5 
Total __ 66 | 100.0 84| 100.0 
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MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


The Indian Motion Picture Producers As- 
sociation has requested the Government of 
India to increase the import quota for mo- 
tion-picture equipment and raw-stock film. 
The Association stated that the minimum 
annual requirements for raw-stock film 
would be valued at 13,000,000 rupees (about 
$2,730,000). The Minister of Works for 
Mines and Power said in Parliament recently 
that the Government is considering allowing 
additional imports of raw film. India 
reached a new high in the production of fea- 
ture films in 1949, according to a report in 
an Indian motion-picture trade paper, with 
288 films completed, against 263 in 1948 and 
283 in 1947. 

The President of the Indian Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Association recently observed 
that the Indian film industry, which in 1949 
ranked second in the world with respect to 
the number of films produced, is faced with 
a crisis of serious magnitude. Among the 
chief reasons he gave for the crisis were: 
Social stigma and prejudice against films, 
undue restrictions on the trade, censorship 
regulations, and top-heavy taxation. He 
suggested the establishment of a Central 
Films Finance Corporation to give financial 
aid to, and weed out undesirable elements 
from, the industry. 

During April 1950 the Bombay Board of 
Film Censors examined 38 feature films, 18 
of which were United States productions, 19 
were Indian, and 1 was from the U.S. S. R. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


UNITED KINXGDOM’s ROSIN IMPORTS 


The United Kingdom's imports of rosin in 
the first quarter of 1950 almost doubled in 


quantity and more than doubled in value 
over those in the corresponding period of 
1949. Totals were 416,116 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight=112 pounds), valued at 
£1,276,016, and 211,801 hundredweight, val- 
ued at £520,395, respectively, according to 
Board of Trade statistics published in the 
British press. 

A major shift in sources of supply occurred 
between the two periods. The United States 
was the principal supplier in the first quarter 
of 1949, accounting for 122,075 hundred- 
weight (£285,968), and Portugal was second 
with 79,052 hundredweight (£207,354). In 
the first quarter of 1950, Portugal supplied 
198,287 hundredweight, worth £694,377; im- 
ports of rosin from the United States totaled 
93,648 hundredweight (£219,617). 


OUTLOOK FOR FRENCH NAVAL-STORES 
INDUsTRY, 1950-51 


Some trade sources believe that conditions 
which prevailed in the French naval-stores 
industry in the 1949-50 season will continue 
in 1950-51—that France and the French 
colonies will absorb the entire output of tur- 
pentine but that large quantities of rosin 
will be available for export if conditions 
are normal. No stocks of turpentine were 
carried over into the crop year beginning 
May 1950, and the shortage was so great 
that 500 metric tons were reported to have 
been sold in advance out of new production. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CUBAN LARD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
IMPORTS 


In the second quarter of 1950, lard produc- 
tion in Cuba was negligible because local 
packers could not compete with compara- 
tively low-priced United States lard. Do- 
mestic production of inedible tallow and 
grease amounted to about 2,000,000 pounds 
compared with 4,500,000 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1950. 

Cuban lard consumption in the second 
quarter of 1950 amounted to 30,000,000 to 
33,000,000 pounds, or somewhat less than the 
record 35,000,000 pounds consumed during 
the first quarter. 

Cuban imports of lard and rendered pork 
fat during the second quarter are estimated 
at about 31,000,000 pounds net, compared 
with about 36,000,000 pounds in the first 
quarter. Imports during the first 6 months 
of 1950 were about 10-percent higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1949. 

Cuban imports of inedible tallow and 
grease totaled about 928 metric tons in April 
1950. Data for May and June are not yet 
available. Trade imports indicate, however, 
that imports for the second quarter will be 
about 2,400 metric tons, as compared with 
3,651 tons imported during the first quar- 
ter. The much smaller second-quarter im- 
ports were attributed mainly to labor 
difficulties at one of the leading soap plants, 
which necessitated their canceling some 
pending orders in the United States, and to 
the fact that local stocks on April 1 were 
probably larger than originally thought. 

Top-grade inedible tallow was being pur- 
chased by soap factories at the end of June 
at about $7.70 (imported) and $7.85 (domes- 
tic) per 100 pounds. The higher domestic 
price is the result of an arrangement made 
with abattoirs. 

Increased cattle marketings during the 
third quarter of 1950 will increase domestic 
production of inedible tallow to possibly 3,- 
500,000 to 4,000,000 pounds. Local soap fac- 
tories will require about 10,000,000 to 12,000,- 
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000 pounds during the period, indicating 
that imports will be about 6,500,000 to 8,500,- 
000 pounds, depending upon local soap-pro- 
duction schedules. 


Railway 
Kquipment 


LOCOMOTIVE SALES IN MExIco 


Orders for 35 locomotives, received recently 
by an agent in Mexico of a United States 
builder, include the following: Two 1,000- 
horsepower road switchers for the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co.; thirteen 
1,000-horsepower switchers, seventeen 1,000- 
horsepower road switchers, and two 1,600- 
horsepower passenger locomotives for the 
National Railways of Mexico; and one 1,600- 
horsepower road freight locomotive for the 
Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER EXPORTS, CEYLON 


Exports of rubber from Ceylon in May 1950, 
according to preliminary customs returns, 
totaled 19,645,529 pounds valued at 20,351,- 
367 rupees ($4,264,299 U. S. currency), com- 
pared with 11,897,665 pounds valued at 
7,182,204 rupees in May 1949. The best cus- 
tomer in May 1950 was the United States, 
which took 8,299,705 pounds valued at 8,124,- 
375 rupees ($1,702,331 and $0.205 per pound). 
Next in order were the United Kingdom, 
4,300,000 pounds; Germany, 3,177,000 pounds 
(most of the rubber entering Europe through 
German ports is listed as exported to Ger- 
many, regardless of eventual destination); 
Italy, 1,390,000 pounds; Canada, 755,900 
pounds; and Poland, 10,986 pounds. 

Exports in the first 5 months of 1950 were 
105,956,265 pounds valued at 95,260,608 
rupees ($19,957,097 and $0.188 per pound), 
compared with 86,501,698 pounds valued at 
51,414,971 rupees ($15,486,189 and $0.179 per 
pound) in the corresponding period of 1949. 


PRICES OF RUBBER PRODUCTS INCREASED, 
U: &.. 


The published announcements of United 
Kingdom manufacturers seem to presage an 
upward trend in the prices of rubber prod- 
ucts as a result of increased sterling prices 
of natural rubber and devaluation in prices 
of cotton, carbon black, and other raw ma- 
terials entering into the manufacture of 
rubber goods. Prices on all types of rubber 
goods were increased 10 percent by one com- 
pany (not a tire manufacturer) on June 6, 
1950, and prices on tires and tubes were 
advanced 1244 percent as of June 22 by all 
tire manufacturers. 


CHICLE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
GUATEMALA 


Production of chicle in Guatemala in the 
1949-50 season (ended in June) dropped to 
a fraction of the average for the previous sev- 
eral years, primarily because the season was 
shortened, no licenses being issued until 
November 1949. The delay was caused by a 
series of disrupting circumstances. 

Mexico and Guatemala, on June 17, 1949, 
signed an agreement fixing prices and annual 
preduction quotas. Meanwhile, the demand 
for chicle had been reduced by the improve- 
ment of synthetic substitutes, heavy post- 
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war stocks, and availability of jelutong from 
the Far East. Under such conditions, any 
attempt to maintain prices was certain to en- 
counter difficulties. Nevertheless, the agree- 
ment, which was in force provisionally until 
ratified or disapproved legislatively, had the 
support of a number of Guatemalan Govern- 
ment officials and a considerable sector of 
public opinion. 

When no agreement had been reached on 
prices, the Guatemalan offices of the United 
States chicle-buying companies, which pre- 
viously had financed harvesting operations, 
were closed. 

Economic conditions in the Department of 
El Peten, the chicle-producing area of 
Guatemala, became serious by the end of 
October. An agreement was finally reached 
between the Production Development Insti- 
tute (INFOP) and the Ministries of Econ- 
omy and Labor and Agriculture whereby 
INFOP would finance the chicle harvest, 
taking over the gum as it was collected for 
the money advanced to producers. Licenses 
began to be issued in November, and work 
was started as soon as the necessary prepa- 
rations could be made. 

The INFOP advanced approximately 
$400,000 to producers; but production was 
only 7,764 quintals, and no buyers offered 
the price fixed by the Mexican-Guatemalan 
agreement, which was $135 per quintal of 
completely dry chicle, f. o. b. Puerto Bar- 
rios (1 quintal—101.43 pounds). The Gua- 
temalan Congress on May 4, 1950, disapproved 
this agreement. Shortly thereafter, an 
agreement on prices was reached, and 2,500 
quintals were scheduled for shipment as of 
June 1 to a United States company. 

Government regulations for chicle produc- 
tion in the 1950-51 season have not yet been 
issued. It is hoped that production will not 
be diminished by delays. 

Production normally is approximately 
equal to exports, as no significant quanti- 
ties of the gum are processed in the country. 
However, because of the delay in harvesting, 
exports were greater than production in 1949. 
First-class chicle exports to the United States 
(the only market) in 1949 amounted to 
16,873 quintals valued at $1,367,137, com- 
pared with 1948 shipments of 30,876 quin- 
tals valued at $2,449,333. Second-class 
chicle exports were 9,457 quintals valued at 
$476,735 in 1949, compared with 5,819 quin- 
tals valued at $291,864 in 1948. 

United States companies appear willing 
now, as they have in past years, to buy chicle 
at reasonable prices. 


1949 ExPorRTs OF GuMS, PANAMA 


Exports of balata from Panama in 1949 
totaled 14,346 kilograms valued at $12,941, 
and exports of perillo gum were 2,300 kilo- 
grams, valued at $1,166 (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). The 1950 exports represent de- 
creases from those of 1948, when balata 
shipments were 41,483 kilograms valued at 
$42,020 and perillo-gum shipments were 
4,117 kilograms valued at $1,944. The United 
States was the principal market for the gums 
in both years. 


CHICLE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Production of prime chicle in British Hon- 
duras during the 1949-50 season (ended 
March 31) was estimated at approximately 
300,000 pounds, just under the amount stip- 
ulated in contracts of purchasers. The price 
paid f. o. b. Belize averaged $0.67 (United 
States currency) per pound, as compared 
with $0.75 per pound in the 1948-49 season, 
for chicle with a 33-percent moisture con- 
tent (about $1 per dry pound). 

Exports of prime chicle (customs statis- 
tics) were 691,877 pounds in the 1949-50 





season, compared with 850,000 pounds in the 
1948-49 season. There was no market for 
crown gum. 

Domestic contractors are optimistic regard. 
ing the future of prime chicle. 
that business should continue to thrive, 
pending the settlement of contract prices 
between purchasers and Guatemalan ang 
Mexican contractors, as chicle prices ip 
British Honduras are related to prices jp 
these two countries but, as a rule, slightly 
lower. 


Shipbulding 


NORTHERN IRELAND YARD LAUNCHES Src. 
OND NEw TANKER FOR BRITISH Firm 


Harland & Wolff, Ltd., recently launched 
from its Belfast, Northern Ireland, yard the 
motor vessel British 
screw motor-driven oil tanker being built 
for the British Tanker Co., Ltd. The new 
tanker is the second of three vessels of the 
same class under construction for the British 
Tanker Company, in addition to a 28,000. 
ton tanker which has not yet been laid 
down. 

The principal dimensions of the British 
Prospector are as follows: Length between 
perpendiculars, 463’0’’; breadth molded, 
61’6’’; depth molded, 34’0’’; deadweight (ap- 
proximate), 12,300 tons. 

The vessel is of the usual tanker design, 
with a raked stem and cruiser stern, built 
under Survey of Lloyd’s Register to class 
100 A. I., “Carrying Petroleum in Bulk.” 
There are two main cargo pumprooms and 
a forehold pumproom, as well as 27 oil- 
carrying compartments. There are also two 
cofferdams, a gas-tight cargo hold forward 
for the carriage of case benzine, and a deep 
tank for oil fuel. 

The vessel is propelled by a six-cylinder, 
single-acting, four-stroke Diesel engine, hav- 
ing 740 mm. cylinders and 1,500 mm. stroke. 
The engine provides the necessary power at 
115 r. p. m. 


GERMAN SHIPYARDS ACTIVE 


The Hansa firm in Bremen, Germany, has 
been granted permission to build three new 
motorships of 6,000 gross registered tonnage 
each.. The order will probably be given to 
the Seebeck shipyards, Bremerhaven, to be 


completed by the middle of 1951. Flender- 
werke, Luebeck, will soon complete the 
steamship Possehl (1,500 g. r. t.). Norder- 


werft, Hamburg, has launched a fishing ves- 
sel, Matthias Foecher (540 g. r. t.). The 
Atlas shipyard in Bremen, which built four 
ferryboats for Turkey before the war has 
received an order to build two ferryboats of 
about 520 g. r. t. each for Turkish account. 
The new ferryboats are to be twin-screW 
vessels with a carrying capacity of 650 pas- 
sengers. The Schichau AG, Bremerhaven, 
received an order to construct 10 fishing 
cutters for Turkey. The H. C. Stuelcken 
Sohn shipyard, Hamburg, launched a fishing 
boat, the Bahrenfeld, of about 430 g. r. t. and 
with a speed of 12 knots. 

The same yard has under construction 4 
similar fishing vessel and two freighters of 
1,800 g. r. t. and has been authorized to 
build a motor tanker of 1,750 g. r. t. The 
Nordseewerke in Emden launched a fishing 
ship of 540 g. r. t., the Schwaben, and 1s 
now completing two sister ships, the Bayern 
and Franken. This yard also has received 
an order for a freighter of 4,000 tons dead- 
weight. The Unterweser AG shipyard in 
Bremerhaven launched the first of two fish- 
ing vessels of 520 g. r. t., the Sonne. At the 
Seebeck-Werft, Bremerhaven, two fishing 
ships were launched, the Fladengrund and 
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the Witten, each of 550 g. r. t. The Witten 
was built in only 48 days. The Seebeck- 
werft also launched a freighter, the Adler 
(1,500 g. r. t.), and is reported to have five 
more ships of this size under construction 
at present. The fishing vessel, Paul Meent- 
zen (540 g. r. t.), which was built by the 
Seebeck yard, has made its trial run. Other 
trial runs were made at the Finkenwerder 
Werft August Pahl, Hamburg, by the motor 
coaster Ruegen (299 g.r.t.), and at Howaldts- 
werke AG, Kiel, by the fishing boat Flensburg 
(580 g. r. t.). Two motor coasters of 250 

_r. t. each are under construction at the 
Muetzelfeldt Werft, Cuxhaven. The vessel 
Argenfels (6,200 g. r. t.) of the Hansa com- 
pany, which was begun during the war but 
sunk, is being completed by the Rickmers- 
werft in Bremerhaven. It is said to be the 
fourth largest German merchant ship at the 
present time. 

The Deutsche Werft, Hamburg, has under 
repair at present three Canadian and British 
Liberty ships of 10,000 tons deadweight each, 
Caribou County, Fort Michipicoten, and Fort 
Richelieu. These three tankers are being 
converted from coal to oil burners. Recon- 
struction of the former French ship Cam- 
bronne has been completed by the same yard. 
The E. Menzer shipyard, Hamburg-Bergedorf, 
is lengthening a motorship. The _ vessel 
Eastern Trader (1,332 g. r.t.), purchased from 
the United Kingdom, is being overhauled by 
the Flensburger Schiffbaugesellschaft and 
will be put into German service under the 
name Fritz Hugo Stinnes. The former Nor- 
wegian ship Mostun (9,860 g. r. t.) is being 
put into German service as the Elizabeth 
Entz, after having been repaired by Howaldts- 
werke, Hamburg. The same yard has con- 
verted the former German fishing vessel 
Makrele into a training ship for the Nor- 
wegian Seamen’s School. It is now called 
the Sjveien. The H. C. Stuelcken Sohn ship- 
yard has three freighters under repair for 
foreign account, the Norwegian fruit vessel 
Pacific Express (3,401 g. r. t.), the French 
freighter Agen (4,168 g.r. t.), and the Danish 
freighter E. M. Dalgas (2,878 g. r. t.). The 
Norwegian tanker Morgenen (7,093 g. r. t.) is 
undergoing repairs at the Deutsche Werft, 
Hamburg-Funkenwerder. 

German firms recently purchased the Bel- 
gian vessel Belgique (4,714 g. r. t.), renamed 
Martha Hendrick Fisser, and the British sea- 
going tugboat Lena Mill (745 g. r. t.), re- 
named Wotan. A Bremerhaven firm has 
bought two Icelandic fishing vessels, now 
called Island and Groenland. The Thor 
(1,599 g. r. t.) and Copthall (2,168 g. r. t.), 
recently purchased from Denmark and Eng- 
land, respectively, are being put into German 
service by a Hamburg firm as the Asgard and 
Midgard. Other purchases include the Swed- 
ish steamer Vibeke Christensen (1,290 g. r. t.) 
and the Dutch ship Hilversum (3,717 g. r. t.). 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


Exports OF COTTON, PAKISTAN 


Pakistan exported 799,114 bales (400 
pounds each) of cotton during the period 
August 1, 1949, to May 31, 1950, according 
to the collector of customs at Karachi. The 
largest quantity was shipped to Hong Kong. 
Other purchasers, in order of importance, 
were France, U. S. S. R., Japan, and the 
United Kingdom. In addition, about 9,000 
bales were scheduled to be shipped from 
East Pakistan during the season, August 1949 
to August 1950. 
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and Denmark will be freely allowed. 


the time of investment. 


Ist January, 1950. 


India and obtain their orders. 





Repatriation of Foreign Capital in India 


The Ministry of Finance, Government of India, on June 2, 1950, issued 
the following notification concerning the repatriation of foreign capital 
investments in India by residents of countries outside of India: 


The Government of India have now decided that the following principles will govern 
repatriation of foreign capital invested in India by residents of countries outside India. 
rhe repatriation of capital owned by residents of sterling area and Norway, Sweden, 


2. In respect of capital owned by residents of countries other than those mentioned 
above the following relaxations have now been decided: 

(i) Capital invested after the Ist January, 1950, in projects approved by the 
Government of India may be repatriated at any time thereafter to the extent of the 
original investment and from the proceeds of that investment. 

(ii) Any part of the profits derived from investments and ploughed back into 
projects with the approval of the Government of India may be treated as investment 
for the purpose of permitting repatriation. 

(iii) Appreciation of any capital invested under (i) and (ii) above, would not 
qualify for repatriation, and the amount available for repatriation will be restricted 
to the amount of rupees originally invested or ploughed back. 
vestment by means of goods and services the amount will be the rupee value of 
such goods or services as recorded in the books of the company or firm concerned at 


(iv) Such repatriation facilities would not apply to purchase of shares on the 
stock exchange unless it is an integral part of an approved investment project. 

(v) The above repatriation facilities would not apply to capital owned by residents 
of countries other than those mentioned in para 2 and invested in India before the 


3. All applications for investment of foreign capital in India as well as repatriation 
may be made to the Reserve Bank of India who will refer them to the Government of 


In the case of in- 








Silk and Products 


RAW-SILK PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of raw silk in Japan during 
1950 will be between 150,000 and 180,000 bales 
of 132 pounds each, according to estimates 
of silk producers. This output, as well as the 
1949 production of 164,000 bales, is con- 
sidered excessive by certain sources because 
of the stocks already accumulated. The 
Japanese Government on June 12, 1950, re- 
leased additional raw silk from _ surplus 
stocks, and plans to continue releasing at 
the rate of a minimum of 3,000 bales 
monthly. Occupation authorities do not 
anticipate that this action will affect raw- 
silk prices, but the National Federation of 
Sericultural Marketing Cooperatives is con- 
cerned and has asked for smaller monthly 
releases. 


Synthetic Fibers 


1949 RAYON PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND 
EXPORTS; FINLAND 


Finland produced 5,143 metric tons of 
rayon staple and 1,048 tons of filament yarn 
in 1949. The staple output represented a 
slight decrease from the 5,268 tons produced 
in 1948. The drop was attributed to a slack- 
ening of both foreign and domestic demand. 
Filament-yarn output rose slightly, however, 
compared with the 1948 level. Production of 
rayon staple for 1950 is estimated at 5,987 
tons, and of filament yarn, 1,250 tons. 

In 1949, the United Kingdom and Sweden 
were among the most important suppliers of 
Finland’s imports of 152 tons of staple. Im- 
ports of filament yarn totaled 680 tons, prin- 
cipally from the Netherlands, France, Italy, 
United Kingdom, and Switzerland. Imports 
of 62 tons of staple and 245 tons of yarns were 
recorded for January—March 1950. 

Rumania and Poland received large quan- 
tities of the 3,001 tons of staple fiber ex- 
ported in 1949. The United States took only 
69 tons. Exports in the first quarter of 1950 
totaled 467 tons. 


Finland consumed about 48 percent of its 
staple fiber output in 1949 and all filament 
yarn produced. 


RAYON OUTPUT IN COLOMBIA TO RISE 


Production of viscose filament yarn by the 
plant at Medellin, Colombia, is expected to 
reach a capacity of 100 metric tons a month 
shortly, and it is planned to start producing 
dull yarn during the next few months. Pro- 
duction at the Barranquilla plant is expected 
to reach 3,300,000 pounds of viscose filament 
yarn and approximately 1,500,000 pounds of 
staple fiber in 1950. After 1950, the firm’s 
management estimates, annual capacity of 
viscose filament will rise to about 8,000,000 
pounds. 

Rayon-yarn imports in 1949 totaled 1,213 
tons, of which the United States furnished 
819 tons, the Netherlands 154 tons, and Swit- 
zerland 113 tons. 


W earing Apparel 


APPAREL IMPORTS AND EXpPorRTS, TANGIER 


Nearly all ready-made clothing consumed 
in the Tangier-International Zone of Morocco 
is imported. A considerable increase was 
noted during 1949 in imports from the United 
States, which surpassed France and Spain, 
former principal suppliers. Men’s shirts, 
underclothes, and socks made up 95 percent 
of the 1949 imports. Imports of underwear 
in 1949 totaled 15 tons; outerwear, 8 tons; 
layettes, 212 kilograms; and used clothing, 
26 tons. During the year, 779 kilograms of 
outerwear and 782 kilograms of underwear 
were reexported—mostly to French Morocco, 
followed by British Mediterranean posses- 
sions, Portugal, and Spain, in order of im- 
portance. 





Letters received by the Saskatchewan 
Tourist Branch at Regina (Canada) indicate 
that residents of at least 33 States plan to 
visit Saskatchewan this summer. Enquiries 
were also received from such distant coun- 
tries as Pakistan, Greece, and Brazil. 
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Syrian Trucking Restrictions 
Hampering Trade 


The Syrian Government’s recent require- 
ment that all goods moving between Beirut 
and Amman in transit through Syria must 
be transported by rail within Syrian terri- 
tory has caused serious difficulties for Jordan 
importers. The cost of transport by rail 
from Beirut to Amman is approximately 
double that by truck and entails long delays 
in the shipment of goods—railway facilities 
being overburdened even before this develop- 
ment. By mid-June the only goods per- 
mitted to be shipped by truck through Syria 
were gasoline, kerosene, and supplies of the 
UN Relief and Works Agency. Imports of 
fresh fruit from Syria have ceased, because 
the railway has no refrigerator cars and the 
fruit if shipped by rail would spoil before it 
could reach the market. Jordan trucking 
companies are likewise seriously affected, 
since their trucks are not permitted to pro- 
ceed beyond Damascus and must return 
empty. 

The Jordan Government has approached 
the Syrian Government on this matter and 
requested that a meeting of Jordan and 
Syrian representatives be arranged as soon 
as possible to discuss the problem; to this, 
the Syrian Government agreed. 


Government of Israel Requests 
Import License Numbers 


The Chamber of Shipping of Israel, located 
at 53 Harbor Street, Haifa, has informed its 
members, in a circular dated June 4, 1950, as 
follows: 

“Upon instructions received from the Col- 
lector of Customs, Haifa, members are asked 
to contact their companies, shipowners, and 
transport agents abroad, with the request 
that the import license numbers be indi- 
cated on the relevant bills of lading and 
manifests. This will considerably facilitate 
the work for all concerned, especially in 
connection with the transfer of freight to 
shipowners. Kindly forward these instruc- 
tions to shipowner companies as soon as 
possible.” 


Indian Airways Announce 
Service to Nepal 


Indian National Airways (INA) have an- 
nounced that beginning in September a 
scheduled weekly air service between Cal- 
cutta and Katmandu, capital of Nepal, will 
be opened with Dakota-type planes. One 
round trip, carrying passengers and cargo 
and stopping at Patna, Bihar, will be op- 
erated each week. INA attempted to inau- 
gurate this service early in June. Bad 
weather and poor visibility in Nepal, how- 
ever, prevented completion of these flights, 
and no further attempts will be made until 
the monsoon season is over. 
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Passenger fares for the new service are as 
follows: Calcutta to Patna to Katmandu, 
130 rupees one way and 247 rupees round 
trip; and Patna to Katmandu, 55 rupees one 
way and 104—-8—0 rupees round trip. Charges 
for freight to Katmandu will be 1014 annas 
per pound from Calcutta and 414 annas per 
pound from Patna. 

The airfield at Katmandu has an 1,100- 
yard fair-weather airstrip consisting of 600 
yards of metalled surface and a 500-yard 
steam-roller-pressed dirt extension. Land- 
ing at the strip is made hazardous in any 
but good weather by the surrounding high 
terrain. 


Iceland Telephone Service 
Shows Increase 


The number of telephones in service in 
Iceland in 1949 was 19,500, compared with 
14,000 in 1946—an increase of 5,500. The 
number of subscribers, likewise, increased in 
1949 to 16,000, compared with 11,000 in 1946. 

During 1949, telephone rates also were 
increased. Private subscribers now pay 720 
Icelandic crowns per annum, and business 
firms 1,160 crowns for calls not exceeding 
3,200 in number. Additional calls over this 
number cost 20 aurar. A total of 44,200,000 
domestic calls were made in 1949, as com- 
pared with 42,166,000 in 1948. 


Ankara Gets New Radio Station 


A British firm has completed the installa- 
tion of a 100-kilowatt shortwave radio send- 
ing station at Ankara, Turkey, for Turkey’s 
Directorate General of Press, Radio, and 
Tourism. The new station will provide an 
oversea service for Radio Ankara. The sta- 
tion is now being tested before being turned 
over to the Turkish Government. Prelimi- 
nary testings have been highly satisfactory. 
The station, according to present plans, is 
scheduled to be opened, Officially, on Oc- 
tober 29, 1950, the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Turkish Republic. 

The new station has four transmitters now 
in operation, with the following frequencies 
and wave lengths: Transmitters TAS, fre- 
quency 7,285 kilocycles, wave length 41.18 
meters; TAT, frequency 9,515, wave length 
31.53; TAU, frequency 15,106, wave length 
19.79; and TAV, frequency 17,840, wave 
length 16.85. Antennae for two proposed 
additional transmitters have not yet been 
installed. These transmitters will operate 
on frequencies of 11,880 and 21,660, wave 
lengths of 25.25 and 13.85, respectively. 


New Shipping Service 
Between Hong Kong, 
Manila, Guam, Japan 


A new freight and passenger service from 
Hong Kong to Manila, Guam, and Japan, 
has been announced by Henderson Trippe 
(Phil.) Incorporated. The service will be 








extended to Okinawa and Taipei, Formosa, 
as cargo is offered. 

The Norwegian S. S. Sandviken, a coal 
burner of 2,924 gross registered tons, wag 
chartered for one trip estimated to take 
about 5 to 7 weeks, with an option for a 
second trip depending upon a successful 
service. The vessel was due in Manila on 
July 3 on the first voyage. 

A regular ship service to Guam by which 
Philippine exporters can depend on definite 
sailings has been needed for some time for 
the shipment of lumber, beer, bottled soft 
drinks, and other Philippine products. It is 
understood that the Guamanian government 
has been exceedingly anxious to have this 
service established, to enable exports to be 
made to Japan, such as copra, pearl shells, 
charcoal, and other products, and to furnish 
some definite idea of freight rates and sail- 
ings. It is the feeling that the new steam- 
ship service can be built up to a profitable 
point, offering an exchange of exports and 
imports for the four regions mentioned. 


Telephone Merger 
Announced in Mexico 


The Mexican press, on June 24, announced 
the formation of a new telephone company 
to be known as La Compania Consolidada 
Teléfonos de Mexico. This is a consolidation 
of the Ericcson and International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. interests in the telephone 
system of Mexico. 

Plans to install 19,000 additional tele- 
phones in the Republic were also announced. 


African Telephone 
Facilities are Extended 

Telephone facilities now link all parts of 
Tanganyika Territory, and it is possible 
to make long-distance calls to Mombasa and 
Nairobi from Dar Es Salaam. 

A charge of $28 per year is made for local 
telephone service in the Territory, which 
includes 400 calls per year. An extra charge 
of 1.4 cents is made for every call over the 
400. Telephone service in the larger towns 
is reasonably adequate. 


Saudi Arabia Regulates 
Pilgrims’ Air Travel 


The Saudi Arabian Government has pro- 
mulgated regulations to govern air travel 
to and from Saudi Arabia during the pres- 
ent pilgrimage season. These regulations, 
which will probably remain in force at least 
until the end of October 1950, provide in 
part that no aircraft belonging to an aif 
line or to private individuals may transport 
passengers to or from Saudi Arabia during 
the pilgrimage season without a permit from 
the appropriate authorities; that each aif 
line may transport out of Saudi Arabia only 
those pilgrims who were carried to Saudi 
Arabia aboard the aircraft of that particular 
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air line; that aircraft may land only at Jidda 
and Dhahran airports; that transportation 
within Saudi Arabia shall be the exclusive 
right of Saudi Arabian carriers; and that 
aircraft transporting pilgrims shall not 
carry so-called “undesirable persons” either 
as crew or passengers, or land at airports in 
Israel en route to or away from Saudi Arabia. 

Further details may be obtained from the 
Transportation and Communications Divi- 
sion, Office of Industry and Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


D. C. 


Swedish Highway Association 
Stresses Present Needs 


The need of an early and effective improve- 
ment of the Swedish highway system was 
stressed from all quarters at the annual 
meeting of the Swedish Highways Associa- 
tion, which opened at Karlstad on June 13, 
1950. 

In order to assist in a return to normal 
conditions after wartime exigencies, the 
Highways and Waterways Board has drawn 
up a plan for expenditure requirements dur- 
ing the next few years. According to a 
statement made by the Undersecretary of 
the Department of Communications at the 
annual meeting, this will involve 225,000,- 
000 crowns (1 crown=US$0.193) during a 
so-called normal year. 


(Continued on p. 35) 





Three New Industrial 
Projects for Italy 


Three basic industrial projects designed to 
further the recovery of Italy have been 
approved by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

Over-all cost of the three projects is the 
equivalent of $34,525,000, including $13,382,- 
000 in ECA financing. The projects cover: 

(1) Petroleum cracking units at the Rome 
and Genoa refineries and a lubricating ol! 
unit at the Milan refinery for Societa 


Permolio. Over-all cost is the equivalent of 
$4,984,000, including $1,534,000 in ECA 
financing. 


(2) Construction of an ammonium sul- 
fate plant at Bagnoli for Societa per 
YIndustria e l’Elettricita (TERNI) to cost the 
equivalent of $11,320,000, including $4,500,- 
000 in ECA financing. 

(3) Construction of a plant for the pro- 
duction of synthetic ammonia from natural 
gas in the Po Valley, for Montecatini Co., 
Milan, to cost the equivalent of $18,221,000, 
including $7,348,000 in ECA financing. 

The project for Societa Permolio is ex- 
pected to result in increased output of gaso- 
line of a better quality and a higher value. 
It will also result in a saving of foreign 
exchange now spent for the importation of 
certain lubricating oils. Permolio presently 
has excess capacity for the production of 
fuel oil. Installation of the new cracking 
units will enable the company to increase 
its production of gasoline and at the same 
time reduce its output of fuel oil. Installa- 
tion of the lubricating-oil unit will enable 
the company to produce types of lubricating 
oil such as motor oils which are now 
imported. 

The plant at Bagnoli is expected to attain 
an annual production of 170,000 tons of 
ammonium sulfate containing 35,000 tons 
of fixed nitrogen. It will use coke-oven gas 
from a nearby steel mill. Italy’s estimated 
requirements of fixed nitrogen for agricul- 
tural purposes is set at 220,000 tons by 1952. 

The plant for production of synthetic 
ammonia from natural gas is expected to 
have a capacity of 60,000 metric tons. From 
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Thailand’s Civil Air Service 


Traffic at Don Muang Airport, Bangkok, was considerably less in 1949 
than in 1948, according to statistics released by the Civil Aviation Division, 
Royal Thai Air Force. Actual figures are available only for the first half of 
1949, but airport officials estimate that traffic during the last 6 months was 
approximately equal to that for the first 6 months. 


Traffic at Don Muang Airport, 1948-49 


Jan.—June 
1948 1949 

eee ees fe a aS aS Sree ae cee ire eee eee 2, 863 1135 
|) |, A a ae ee ee ee eee 2, 860 1, 125 
INTE URN N OUI oo ask oedema See 18,644 10,024 
IRE CR i ss hl se i es ao 19, 198 9,595 
lg i ee A, | | a cee ni aren Smee vemeeese 21, 006 4, 837 
eS eo ae ae are a een Sa KAe FI: pounds__ 551,129 175, 632 
A Ro ac <i Sancsmcmceesick cet tav msesicdpoeinh hate aoe do____ 504,681 352,758 
| a eS ae FE Se eae do___- 955,261 99,338 
LO Le ae ae a eae Seay eee do____ 160,232 48,143 
jo Sa I eee ete ne Ey oT! do____ 98,384 86,114 
TN tn ES oii io. eter ita encmamt Renae do... 931,469 36,523 


Source: Civil Aviation Division. 


Thailand’s domestic air service is provided exclusively by SAC (Siamese 
Airways Company, Ltd.). SAC is a Government-owned organization under 
the control of the Director General of Transport. The company owns its 
equipment but depends on the Royal Thai Air Force for flight personnel 
and ground servicing. It is now authorized to handle all the internal sched- 
uled traffic and the international routes from Bangkok to Rangoon, Calcutta, 
Saigon, Hong Kong, Penang, and Singapore, and in addition has agency rights 
for the importation and sale of aircraft parts. 


Operations of Siamese Airways Co. Ltd., 1949 


aemetees. TOW. a eee een Ghetnpas See ee 1, 874, 470 
ee ee mee ee ee Re eee Se Soe ce 31, 958 
OTN CORI occ rte nirerainn enna amma Beattie kilograms__ 1, 928, 298 
PN COME eases s aca pg ec enteia a eet alee eee a 73, 676 
Gross profit from flight operations_____.._.____----_---------------- baht__ 6, 167, 842 
Gross profit trom agency Operations. -.in to ee do---_ 861, 306 


There are two other airlines of Thai registry, Pacific Overseas Airlines 
(Siam) Ltd. (POAS) and Trans-Asiatic Airlines (Siam) Ltd. (TAAS). 
In 1949, POAS maintained a scheduled service between Bangkok and Hong 
Kong, carried on an irregular charter service to the United States, and on occa- 
sion carried freight from Indonesia to Hong Kong and Macao. Application 
for a U.S. Foreign Air Carrier Permit has been made to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and POAS hopes to develop five routes between Bangkok and Cali- 
fornia via points in China, Japan, and the Pacific. 

Ninety-five percent of POAS stock is owned by the Thai Government. This 
stock is held by Siamese Airways Co., and a merger of these two airlines may 
take place in the near future. 


Scheduled Operations of POAS, 1949 


Paneenies TOVENUG Mitkas oe ia ei ee eae 6, 804, 447 
Atri INO Sa oo ee Sh et cae i pn ee 7, 891 
PreiGh tOi NOG cei rh ee ke eee 195, 732 


Trans-Asiatic Airlines (Siam) Ltd. is owned jointly by the Thai Govern- 
ment, private Thai capital, and Trans-Asiatic Airlines, which is in turn 
owned by American and Philippine capital. TAAS has devoted most of its 
efforts to charter operations in Burma up to the present but has hopes of 
becoming an around-the-world carrier. An agreement has been signed with 
Trans Ocean Airlines, an American company, under which planes and person- 
nel would be provided for the development, under the aegis of TAAS, of the 
routes authorized by the Thai Civil Aviation Board. 





this output 15,000 tons will be used to pro- 
duce urea for agricultural use, and the 





ECA officials point out that agricultural 
production is of vital importance to the 


remaining 45,000 tons will be converted into 
ammonium sulfate or sold to existing 
fertilizer plants that are now unable to 
obtain adequate supplies of ammonia. 


Italian economy, for both domestic consump- 
tion and export. The application of fertilizer 
is necessary to stimulate this production and 
to check a decline in soil fertility. 
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WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscrip- 
tion rates 
“yz Commodity parts 
er Do- eee 
mes- or- 
tic eign 
mail mail 
1 | Transport, Communications, and 
Utilities $1.50 | $2.00 
2 | Chemicals - 1. 50 2. 00 
3 | Drugs and Toiletries - - 1. 50 2. 00 
4 | Motion Pictures and Equipment 1. 50 2. 00 
5 | Electrical Appliances and Radio ___| 1. 56 2. 00 
© | Foods and Related Agricultural \y a * 
; Products 7 f - 00 2. 00 
Rg 
9 | Lumber and Allied Products -- 1.00 1.35 
10 | Pulp and Paper -- 1.00 1.35 
vil Leather and Products 1. 50 2.00 
12 | Housewares and Furniture 1. 00 1.35 
13 | Office Equipment and Supplies_- 1.00 1.35 
14 | Personal Durables : ..| 1.50 | 2.00 
15 | Plumbing, Heating, and Hard- 
ware ‘ 1.00 1.35 
16 Rubber Products___- -| 1.00 1.35 
17 | Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 1.35 
18 | Special Products : 1.50 | 2.00 
19 | Textiles and Products __- 1. 50 2. 00 
21 | Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 
and Agricultural____- 1. 00 1.35 
22 | Motive Products (includes No. 20, 
Aeronautical Equipment) __-- 1. 00 1.35 
23 | Metals and Minerals - 7 ole 1. 00 1.35 
24 | Petroleum and Coal_- tacts 1.00 1. 35 


Note.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 


Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
appears on p. 2 of this magazine). Be sure to give name 
and address and indicate part or parts requested. Single 
copies, 5 cents. 
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Index to Vol. VII, 1949. Issued May 1950. 20 
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DruGs AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medi- 
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Regulations of 
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4 pp. 
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FOODS AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables—Mexico. Vol. 
VIII, Part 6-7-8, No. 17. May 1950. 4 pp. 

FOoDS AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL FRODUCTS. 
Iceland’s Export Markets for Fishery Prod- 


Biologicals, 
Vol. VIII, 


ucts; Lobster Fisheries of Newfoundland. 
Vol. VIII, Part 6-7-8, No. 18. May 1950. 
2 pp. 

FOoDs AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Argentine Flax Situation. Vol. VIII, Part 
6-7-8, No. 19. May 1950. 2 pp. 


FOoDS AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Digest of International Developments. Vol. 
VIII, Part 6-7-8, No. 20. June 1950. 8 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. Hardwood 
Decontrol and Import Regulations, United 


Kingdom. Vol. VIII, Part 9, No. 11. May 
1950. 2 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. United 
States Lumber Trade Statistics, January- 
March 1950. Vol. VIII, Part 9, No. 12. June 
1950. 2 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Digest of International 
Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 10, No. 10. 
May 1950. 8 pp. 


PULP AND PAPER. The Paper Industry in 
Ireland. Vol. VIII, Part 10, No. 11. May 1950. 


Tis 
LEATHER AND PropuctTs. Patterns of Trade 
in Hides and Skins and Leather—Switzer- 
land. Vol. VIII, Fart 11, No. 12. May 1950. 
4 pp. 

LEATHER AND PRODUCTS. Digest of Inter-. 
national Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 11, 
No. 13. June 1950. 4 pp. 


HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. United States 


Import Trade in Glassware, 1948-49. Vol. 
VIII, Part 12, No.8. June 1950. 4 pp. 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. United 


States Exports of Office Machines, 1948-49. 
Vol. VIII, Part 13, No.7. May 1950. 7 pp. 

PERSONAL DURABLES. Handicraft: Norway. 
Vol. VIII, Part 14, No.3. June 1950. 2 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING, AND HARDWARE. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VIII, 
Part 15, No. 11. May 1950. 4 pp. 

RUBBER AND PRODUCTS. Rubber and Prod- 
ucts Trade of the United States, 1949. Vol. 
VIII, Part 16, No. 7. May 1950. 4 pp. 

SPECIAL PrRopucTs. United States Exports 
of Containers, 1949. Vol. VIII, Part 18, No. 
12. Mey 1950. 7 pp. 

SPECIAL PRODUCTS. 
Containers—Cuba. 
June 1950. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PropUcTs. Cotton Industry, 
Mexico, and Cotton Piece Goods, Canada. 
Vol. VIII, Part 19, No. 19. May 1950. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PropucTs. Cotton Textile In- 
dustry in the United Kingdom, 1949. Vol. 
VIII, Part 19, No. 21. May 1950. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PropucTs. Straw Braid and 
Straw Hat Industry—lItaly. Vol. VIII, Part 
19, No. 22. May 1950. 4 pp. 


Corrugated Shipping 
Vol. VIII, Part 18, No. 13. 





TEXTILES AND PrRoDUCTS. Wool Textile Ip. 
dustry—Spain. Vol. VIII, Part 19, No. 93 
May 1950. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Indirect Sales of 
Australian and New Zealand Wool to the 
United States in 1949. 
No. 24. June 1950. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, np 
AGRICULTURAL. Agricultural Machinery jp 
Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). yg. 
VIII, Part 21, No. 8. June 1950. 3 pp. 

MOTIVE PRODUCTS. 
Vol. VIII, Part 22, No. 8. May 1950. 2 pp. 

MOTIVE Propucts. The Aircraft Industry 
of the United Kingdom, Year 1949. yo). 
VIII, Part 22, No. 9. June 1950. 3 pp. 

METALS AND MINERALS. United States 
Chrome Requirements, Supplies, and Im. 
ports. Vol. VIII, Part 23, No. 9. 
8 pp. 

METALS AND MINERALS. The Canadian 
Aluminum Industry. Vol. VIII, Part 23, No. 
10. June 1950. 7 pp. 

PETROLEUM AND CoaL. Review of Coal Pro. 
duction and Trade in the United Kingdom in 
1949 and the First Quarter of 1950. Yo) 
VIII, Part 24, No. 5. May 1950. 2 pp. 


3 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Supplements 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of this 
magazine | 


Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTs, 
United States Foreign Trade in Fresh Citrus 
Fruits. Vol. VIII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 13. 
June 1950. 9 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS. 
South West Africa. Vol. VIII, Part 19, Sup, 
No. 41. June 1950. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucrs. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (Week ending June 2, 1950). Vol. 
VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 42. June 1950. 1 pp, 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (Week ending June 9, 1950). Vol. 
VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 43. June 1950. 1p, 

TEXTILES AND PropucTs. Carpet Wool In- 
dex (Week ending June 16, 1950). Vol. VIII, 
Part 19, Sup. No. 44. June 1950. 1 p. 


Karakul Furs in 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine. | 


New Zealand—Summery of Base Economic 
Information. Vol. VII, No. 17. May 1950. 
8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Ecuador (Docu- 
ments, Consular Regulations and Customs 





Entry). Vol. VII, No. 18. May 1950. 8 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

Guatemala—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. Vol. VII, No. 19. May 19950. 


4 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of Netherlands West In- 
dies, 1949. Vol. VII, No. 20. May 1950. 4 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of Egypt, 1949. Vol. VI, 
No. 21. May 1950. 8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Fishery Resources of the U. S. S. R.—Sig- 
nificance in the Soviet Economy. Vol. VI, 


No. 22. May 1950. 15 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Review of Nigeria, 1949. Vol. 
VII, No. 23. May 1950. 4 pp. 5 cents. 


Ecuador—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VII, No. 24. 4 pp. 5 cents. 

Economic Review of the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi, 1949. Vol. VII, No. 26. 
May 1950. 4 pp. 5 cents. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


(Continued from p. 12) 


ing packagings, and any articles suitable for 
propaganda and exhibition purposes, particu- 
larly for display in show windows. 


Foreign Visitors 


75. Australia—John T. Griffin, represent- 
ing Lynn Shoe Pty. Ltd. (wholesaler, manu- 
facturer of footwear), 38-46 McKeen Strect, 
North Fitzroy, Melbourne, is interested in 
the latest production methods and plant de- 
velopments in the manufacture of women’s 
and children’s utility shoes. Scheduled to 
arrive July 6, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
1 month. U. S. address: c/o United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
st. Louis, New York City, and Boston. 

76. Belgium—Frantz Pottiez, representing 
Tréfilerie d’Acier Dur de Rymenam, 
“TREFAC’’ S. A., Rymenam (Antwerp), is in- 
terested in technical developments in the 
iron and steel wire and cable indust7y in the 
United States, and in sales opportunities in 
the United States for his line of steel cables; 
seeks technical information on new machin- 
ery and processes in this field. Scheduled to 
arrive July 10, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 or 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Broad & Neroni Streets, 
Trenton 2, New Jersey. Itinerary: Trenton, 
Pittsburgh, New York City, and possibly 
Seattle. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

77. Brazil—Isaias Di Maio, representing 
Instrumental Minerva Ltda. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler of draftsmen’s engineers’, 
artists’ and office supplies), 1167 Rua Bresser, 
Sao Paulo, is interested in technical infor- 
mation on electrodes and welding equipment 
and supplies. Scheduled to arrive August 7, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. 8S. address: c/o Banho Export Co. Inc., 75 
West Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. Chicago, Los Angeles, and Miami. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

78. Brazil—Isaias Spina, representing In- 
dustrias Reunidas Irméaos Spina S. A. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 720 Rua 
do Hipodromo, Sao Paulo, is interested in 
purchasing machinery for firm’s own paper, 
lithographing, and _ printing industries; 
wishes to obtain technical information on 
the above. Scheduled to arrive August 7, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Banho Export Co., Inc., 75 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and Miami. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

79. Ceylon—Salehbhoy Husainbhoy Moosa- 
jee, representing Moosajees, Limited, Alston 
Place, Colombo, is interested in exporting 
graphite, fiber, and Kapok. Scheduled to 
alrive July 28, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 
2months. U.S. address: Hotel Stevens, 720 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., up to 
August 29, 1950; thereafter, “» Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp., 72 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Miami, Detroit, Saginaw 
(Michigan). 

World Trade 
prepared. 

80. Iran—Djalil Touba, representing Fe- 
tedj Touba (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Serai Delgosha, Tehran, is 
interested in purchasing machinery for ani- 


Directory Report being 


Directory Report being 


July 31, 1950 





petition with private companies. 


the 1946 total of £7,105,627. 


to an estimated £39.700.000. 


laneous. £328.258. 


value of £88. 


ordinary life, has steadily increased. 





Notes on Insurance in New Zealand 
(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


In 1947 there were 56 New Zealand and 77 foreign companies authorized 
to engage in the insurance business in the Dominion. 
3 Government-owned entities selling life, fire, and casualty insurance in com- 
It is reported that total premiums for all 
the principal branches of insurance, except marine, amounted in 1947 to 
£18,212,435, a 14.6 percent increase over the 1946 total of £15,888,706. 
Gross claims in 1947 amounted to £8,622,480, about 21 percent more than 
Of the 1947 premium total, life insurance 
amounted to £10,267,566 (£8,517,030 ordinary and £1,750,536 industrial) ; 
by way of comparison, time deposits, including savings, amounted in 1947 
Of the 1947 claims total, life insurance 
amounted to £4,559,518 (£3,571,281 ordinary and £988,237 industrial). 
Premiums in the nonlife branches in 1947 included fire insurance, £3,468.- 
375; workmen’s compensation, £1,695,239; automobile, £1.650,924; earth- 
quake and war damage, £494,938; personal accident, £307,135; and miscel- 
Claims paid in the nonlife branches in 1947 included 
fire insurance, £1,966,002; workmen’s compensation, £866,085; automobile, 
£1,060,152; earthquake and war damage, £7,917: 
£97,590; and miscellaneous, £65,216. 

Life insurance in force at the end of 1947 totaled £296,322,941—about 11 
percent more than the 1946 total of £265,852,607. 
life policies in force at the end of 1947, including 577,926 ordinary, with an 
average face value of £615, and 575,338 industrial, with an average face 
Over the years, the number of industrial policies sold has 
tended to decline, while the number of ordinary policies sold has tended to 
increase; the average face value of policies, however, in both industrial and 


These figures include 


personal accident, 


There were some 1.153.264 








mal casings; developing U. S. market for 
Iranian products, such as copper and lead 
ores, sheep casings, and rugs; and obtaining 
agencies for glassware, kerosene stoves, chem- 
icals, and textiles. Scheduled to arrive July 
30, via New Ykro City, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: Central Eximport Company, 
82 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

81. Netherlands—Christiaan Frederik Wil- 
lem Luca, representing N. V. Geves, Plompe- 
torengracht 14-16, Utrecht, is interested in 
selling “bricannion” (brick and iron) lathing. 
Firm will be an exhibitor at the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill. Scheduled to 
arrive July 28, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 weeks. U.S. address is not known at 
present, but can be contacted at First United 
States International Trade Fair, Chicago. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

82. Salvador—Concha de Vilanova, repre- 
senting “Glamour’—Gloria Pinto (importer, 
retailer), Calle Arce y 9a Avenida Norte, San 
Salvador, is interested in importing into El 
Salvador ladies’ apparel and toys. Scheduled 
to arrive July 15, via Los Angeles, for a visit 
of 60 days. U.S. address: Hotel Alexander 
Hamilton, 631 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco, 
California. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco. 

83. Sweden—Sven Jonson, representing 
Husqvarna Vapenfabriks AB. (exporter, 
manufacturer), Gillesgatan 11b, Husqvarna, 
is interested in the sale of household, hard- 
ware, and kitchen utensils. Firm will be an 
exhibitor at the International Trade Fair, 
Chicago. Scheduled to arrive July 27, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 to 7 weeks. 


U. S. address: Lexington Hotel, Lexington 
Ave. and 48th Street, New York, N. Y., until 
July 31; thereafter, Stevens Hotel, 720 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New 
York City, Chicago, and possibly New Orleans 
and Houston. 

84. Sweden—G. Uno Nyquist, representing 
Udderholms AB. (importer, exporter, manu- 
facturer), Uddeholm, is interested in the 
study of United States seamless pipe and tube 
mills. Scheduled to arrive end of June, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Uddeholm Company of America, 
Inc., 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

85. Sweden—Bengt Axel Wilhelm Petri, 
representing AB. P. A. Norstedt & Séner (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 2 Trycke- 
rigatan, Stockholm, is interested in estab- 
lishing new contacts with American book 
publishers. Firm will be an exhibitor at the 
International Trade Fair in Chicago. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 16, via New York City, for 
a visit of 1 month. U.S. address: c/o Hotel 
Commodore, Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, and Buffalo. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 





The Congo argicultural research organi- 
zation, INEAC, reportedly has made some test 
plantings of Strophanthus at its experi- 
mental station at Yangambi, near Stanley- 
ville, Belgian Congo. It has not published 
any information concerning its findings as 
to the possible value of the varieties occur- 
ring in the colony. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS IN PRINCIP 
COUNTRIES APPLYING TO IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


(Revised as of July 14, 1950) 


Prepared in the Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


In many countries foreign goods may not be imported unless covered by an import 
license which must be obtained by the importer and in certain cases must have been 
granted before the order for the goods has been placed. Also in many countries, owing to 
the extreme scarcity of dollar exchange, the authorities require that an exchange permit 


be obtained before the goods may be paid for. : 
hould make certain that the importer has obtained these permits, if required. 


Before shipping his goods, the exporter 


He 





should insist on being informed as to the identifying number or symbol of the document 

The following tabulation of the import and exchange permits required in foreign coun. 
tries has been prepared as a general guide to exporters. 
marily to goods of United States origin and/or payable in United States dollars. Neggs. 
sary detailed information may be obtained by writing 
Trade of the Department of Commerce.! 





Country 


, : | : cc ae 
Is import license necessary? | Is exchange permit required? 





Afghanistan 


Angio-Egyptian Sudan_- 
Arabian peninsula areas: 
Saudi Arabia_--_------ 
Aden, Bahrein, Qatar, | 
Trucial Oman. 
Kuwait, Muscat and | 
Oman, Yemen. | 
Argentina | 


Australia 


Austria 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


Belgian Congo-.------ ame 
a 


British Colonies, not speci- | 
fied elsewhere.‘ 


SE a Pre | 


ES ee eee ae 
ee 


A ee 
Czechoslovakia---.......-- 


Denmark 


Dominican Republic. - .--- 


E] Salvador 
RSS 


not elsewhere specified. 
ETE 


| 


French overseas territories | 


Yes, for most items- 


ties. 


No; except for a few com- 
modities.2 Certain prod- 
ucts are subject to import 
quota. 


RI SR ee eae 


Yes; except for a small num- 
ber of commodities. 


Yes; except for a large 
group of commodities that 


may be imported with 
“declaration in lieu of 
license.”’ 
ns con piciscead bie tabaicnasemiebsediiniens 
i ee ee 


| Yes; except for a few prod- 


ucts. Dollar import per- 
mits issued only for speci- 
fied essentials.? 

IN ib hc akatek wena 


Yes; for many products 3_--- 


Y 
Yes; must be obtained prior 
to shipment of goods and 

copy must be sent to ex- 


Yes; must be presented in 
order to obtain the con- 
sular invoice. Some lux- 
ury imports prohibited. 

Yes; unlicensed imports are 
_Subject to confiscation. 

No..-- = eee 

No; except on products sub- 
ject to export license in 
country of origin. 


Yes; obtainable for “‘essen- 
tials” only. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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| 
| Yes, unless dollars were ac- 


quired by sales other than 
karakul skins, or represent 
only 10 percent of karakul 
skin sales, which are not 
held by the Bank. 

Yes. 


| Yes. 





Yes. 
No. 


Yes; for all imports; granted 


only for “‘listed”’ products. | 
Application should be filed | 


prior to confirmation of 
purchase order. 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

Yes; approval by Foreign 
Trade Commission is pre- 
requisite for foreign ex- 
change permit. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

No; import license authorizes 
purchase of exchange, but 
is not a guarantee that 
exchange will be granted. 

Yes.3 


Yes; import license generally 


|| Israel_- 


assures release of foreign | 


exchange. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes; but system is not re- 
strictive for commodities 
not under control; for con- 
trolled commodities, im- 


foreign exchange. 

Yes. 

Yes; in form of notation on 
import license. 


| Yes; except for certain Gov- 





| Yes. 


ernment purchases. 


Yes. 


Korea, Republic of-__..-- 


| Lebanon.--- 


- ~ - 2 eee exe 
port license carries right to || I 


Country 


ee ea eee 


Guatemala... 


eee 
Hashemite Jordan King- 
dom, 
Honduras 
Hong Kong... -.- 


OS Oe ee 
Iceland + 


India 


Indochina- --- 


Indonesia, United States 


of. 
Iran. 
Iraq 


Ireland 


| Sep a 


| Liberia....... 


| 
| Malayan Federation_-. 


Yes, for imports with official 


exchange. No permit re- 
quired for imports with free 
_market exchange. 

No. 

Import license automatically 
provides for allocation of 
necessary foreign exchange. 

For goods subject to 
license, copy of license with 
customs certification of im- 
portation takes place of 
exchange license. 

No; but all applications for 
foreign exchange require 
government approval 
which is granted almost 


automatically for bona fide || 


commercial transactions. 
Import license carries the 

right to foreign exchange 

(Central Bank of Ecuador). 


Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 


Yes; import license carries 
right to foreign exchange. 
Issued simultaneously with 

the import license. 


eA 


Morocco: 
French Zone_..-. 
Spanish Zone... ..... 


Tangier (International 
Zone). 
Netherlands. Sane eae 
Netherlands West Indies 
Newfoundland. (See 
Canada.)8 


New Zealand... ..-- 


Nicaragua. 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Import license carries right | 


to foreign exchange. 

No; the granting of import 
license automatically pro- 
vides for the allocation of 
foreign exchange. 


Panama 


Paraguay... 
Peru 


Is import license necessary? 


Yes; license granted only 


| 


for limited number of es- | 


sential products.? 
No, but importation of a 
few items prohibited. 
No.. 


Yes 


No... : 

Only in the case of a few 
food and miscellaneous 
items. 


es 


Yes 


| Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No; but prospective imports 


must come within annual | 


or supplemental quotas. 
Yes; goods exported before 
license is obtained are 
confiscated. 
For a few products only. 


es 


Yes; from Italian Exchange 
Office, except “List A’”’ 
(mostly industrial raw 
materials which require 
only bank “benestare’’). 

a 

Yes. 


76... 


For arms, ammunition, and | 


rice only. 
"ERR 
Long list of products pro- 
hibited from importation; 
another list of commodi- 


ties requiring import li- | 


cense.? 


Yes... 
a 
No 


Yes__. ‘ 
Yes; except for certain items? 


Yes... 
ie... 


_ i 


No, but a few items subject 
to quota restrictions. 


many items from the 
United States is prohi- 
bited. | 


These regulations apply Dri- 


the Office of Internationa) 


a, 


Is exchange permit required? 


a 


Yes; import permit carries 
right to open a letter of 
credit. 

No. 


No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Only where an 


An import 
license is required. 


es 

es; it is usually issued cop. 
currently with import 
license, but does hot 
guarantee allocation of ey. 
change, which depends op 
establishment of priority 
and availability of foreign 
exchange. 

Yes; however, foreign ey. 
change is automatically 
released upon presentation 
of validated import license 
to exchange bank. 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

Yes; all foreign exchange 
transactions are controlled 
by the Foreign Exchange 
Institute 

Yy 


es. 


Y 
y 


Yes; permits are obtained 
through licensed dealers, 


Yes 

Yes; import license usually 
carries right to foreign ex 
change. 

Yes; combined with import 
permit in same document, 


Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

Yes; except in barter trans 
actions,’ 
cs 


No. 


Yes, 
No. 


Yes. 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange, 

No. 


Yes 
Yes. 


(“payment attest”). 


Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange, 

No; import license author 
izes purchase of exchange; 
exchange is rationed and 
imports closely regulated 
by categories 

An authorizaion to transfer 
foreign exchange must be 
obtained from the Bank of 
Norway and will usually 
be noted on the import 
license, 

Yes; however, foreign é 
change is automatically 
released upon presentation 
of validated import license 
to exchange bank. 

No. 


Yes.® 
No. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS IN PRINCIPAL FOREIGN 





— a | 


| 
Country | 


——— 
_— 


philippine Republic. 


Poland ----------- - 
Portugal (including the 
Azores and Madeira). 


Portuguese Colonies. ----- 


| 
| 


Singapore. ------------- = 
Spain (including the Ca- 
nary Islands). 


Spanish Colonies. .------- 


| 





ih oo 


| Yes. 


Is import license necessary? 


Is exchange permit required? 





| Yes; for certain articles, for 


which import license num- 
ber must appear on con- 
sular invoice. 


Yes__. 
Yes 
RNG cnn ewcenaennnamanted 


Yes; largely limited to essen- 
tial raw materials. 


MSS cetwserconmrmes 


ees — 
Yes; rigid controls. A few 
minor products are ex- 
empt from import license.? 





Possession of a valid import 


license entitles holders to ex- | 


change cover, under general 


or specific exchange license, | 
depending on type of trans- || 


action. 
“es. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Exchange to cover import 
license obtainable only 
through Exchange Insti- 


tute, which usually, but | 
not mandatorily, grants it. | 


Special exchange rates fixed 
for many products. 


Import license carries right | 


to foreign exchange. 


Yes. 
Yes. However, foreign ex- 
change, including dollar 


exchange, is automatically 
made available if the im- 
port license specifies pay- 
ment in such currency, and 


if the license is registered | 
exchange | 


with a foreign 
bank within two months 
after its issuance. 


| | 
| 


COUNTRIES APPLYING TO IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES—Continued 





Country Is import license necessary? |Is exchange permit required? 








Yes; for certain products, | No difficulty in regard to 


mainly those under na-/| exchange. 
tional allocation or those | 
subject to governmental | 
distribution.’ | 
PU scincite wits eee ¢ 2a eee fC 
Thailand_............-.---| No; except for passenger | No. 


cars, motorcycles, sugar | 
products, cement, oxy; en, 
and certain paint oils. 


cade tockacematnen BObedaadaee jedeoned eioseuane | Yes; special exchange license 
Nit - ; ; # ; | from the Control Office. 
Union of South Africa (in- | Yes. With exception of a | The import license carries 


cluding South West Afri- 
ca, Basutoland, Bechu- 
analand, and Swaziland). 


few specified imports from 
soft currency countries, 
all imports are subject to 
license issued by the Di- 
rector of Imports and Ex- 
ports in the Union. Im- 
ports from all countries of 
a long list of ‘‘unessen- 
tial’’ items are prohibited .1° 


right to foreign exchange 
up to amount expressed in 
local currency in relative 
import license.!6 





United Kingdom_-_-_---_---- Yes; except for a few prod- | Yes. 

ucts.2 
RII Sic cctecowmnnus Wa hicdainc acd acedsaksckes | No; import license carries 
i ; ; | _right to foreign exchange. 
Wis 1s Pie Divkindiinawadonean Yes; importing government | 


agencies responsible for 


; ) by U.S. 5S. R. State Bank 
securing own permit 


upon 
license. 
No. 


receipt of import 


Yes; all exchange allocated 
Venesuelt..........-2.5.5- | 
| 


No; except for appro xi- 
mately 20 tariff items.? 
acawnneil” mee 





Yugoslavia. -.-...-- Yes. 





1A report summarizing in greater detail the license and exchange control requirements 
of European countries and certain African areas and the status of private trading with 
the United States is available from the field offices of the Department or the Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washir 


igton 25, D. C. 


Price 50 cents. 


2 American exporters may obtain information regarding the import controls on their 
= by writing the Office of International Trade or one of the field offices of the 


partment of Commerce. 


1 All exchange transactions amounting to more than 20,000 cruzeiros require an exchange 


permit from the Banco do Br 


azil. 


‘Includes Bermuda, British West Indies, British East and West Africa, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and minor colonies, 


protectorates, and ‘Trusteeshi 


p territories. 


§ Refers to Chinese National Government regulations. 


At present, all Chinese main- 


announced early in June 1949, for communist-controlled areas, both a special import 
license and foreign exchange deposit certificate are required for all permitted imports. 

6 The importer buys his dollar exchange on the basis of the daily free market rate. 

7 As a result of the outbreak of war in Korea on June 25, 1950, the status of import and 
exchange controls is not known. Until that date foreign exchange was purchased by 
registered importers and approved end users at publicly announced foreign exchange 
auctions, and, between auctions, from the Korean Foreign Exchange Bank by non- 
commercial holders of exchange permits and, with the concurrence of the Currency Sta- 
bilization Board, by commercial users of foreign exchange holding an import license. 

8 Since March 1949, Newfoundland has been a Province of Canada. 

§ Importers must conclude a contract for purchase of exchange with the Bank of Para- 
guay before purchasing abroad. 

10 Copies of a memorandum entitled ‘‘Summary of Import Controls in the Union of 
South Africa’’ are available from the British Commonwealth Division or the field offices 








jand ports are under communist control. 


Under the foreign exchange and trade controls 


of the Department of Commerce. 








(Continued from p. 31) 


Norway’s 1950-51 Road Budget 


The Norwegian Government’s proposal to 
limit the 1950-51 road budget to 115,500,000 
crowns (7.14 crowns=US$1) was accepted 
after a debate in the Storting (Parliament) 
on June 14, according to the American Em- 
bassy at Oslo, Norway. 

A proposal by representatives of the 
minority opposition parties on the Storting’s 
Communication Committee (comprising 
Agrarian, Liberal, Conservative, and Chris- 
tian Peoples Party) to increase the budget by 
9,000,000 crowns was defeated by a Labor 
majority vote of 67 to 56. 











(Continued from p. 22) 


Thailand 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 
(Dated June 16, 1950) 


Thai secondary exports to the United States 
in May 1950 (excluding rice, rubber, and 


July 31. 1950 


tin ore) were valued at $665,660, representing 
an improvement over April shipments total- 
ing $425,937 but far behind the March total 
of $1,777,854. Precious-stone reexports 
from Thailand in May were valued at $212,- 
357, leaving a balance of only $453,303 for 
products of Thai origin. During the period 
January through May 1950, secondary exports 
to the United States had a valuation of 
$4,788,122, of which $1,380,507 represented 
reexports of precious stones, largely of South 
African origin. 

As world rubber prices steadily improved, 
thereby increasing dollar earnings of Thai 
rubber exporters, the baht strengthened in 
the Thai free market in relation to the United 
States dollar. At the close of the month, 
the buying price for 1 United States dollar 
was approximately 21.5 baht. This trend 
was supported by a decreased demand for 
United States dollars from the Hong Kong 
market. Thai gold merchants reported that 
regional prices for spot gold sales were falling 
gradually; some trade sources attributed the 
decline to the sale of gold bullion by Soviet 
Russia and Communist China. The 
strengthening of the baht caused an increas- 
ing amount of tin ore to be shipped to Ma- 
laya and Singapore. Government observers 
reported that small, marginal tin-ore pro- 
ducers were suspending operation since pro- 
duction costs were rapidly surpassing market 
prices. 

In May, most of Thailand’s leading rubber 
exporters organized a Thai Rubber Trade 
Association, dedicated to an improvement of 
rubber standards and to the promotion of 
common interests in supplying world rubber 
markets. Agreement on articles of associa- 
tion was encouraged by mounting claims 
against Thai rubber exporters, based primar- 
ily on nonfulfillment of contract obligations. 


The association immediately received the 
support of the Thai Government and encour- 
agement from similar associations in other 
countries. 


United Kingdom 


Commodity Controls 


SoaP RATIONING TO END 


The Ministry of Food has announced the 
end of soap rationing effective September 10. 
Rationing began in February 1942. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TARIFF CLASSIFICATION ESTABLISHED 
FOR ANTIKNOCK PREPARATIONS 


A separate tariff classification (No. 382-V) 
was established in Venezuela for imports of 
antiknock preparations for motor fuels, but 
with no change in the existing duty of 0.40 
bolivar per kilogram, gross weight, under 
provisions of resolution No. 417 of the Ven- 
ezuelan Ministry of Finance, effective from 
June 28, 1950. The new classification was 
created to cover all types of antiknock prep- 
arations, such as those derived from coal or 
other substances, the tariff status of which 
was previously indeterminate. 





The Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture has 
opened a special credit of 60,000,000 cruzeiros 
to foster wheat growing in Brazil. 

















The American Merchant Marine — 
Mid-Century Analysis 


HE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE sponsored by The 

Propeller Club of the United States in conjunction with its Twenty- 
fourth Annual Convention, will be held in Baltimore, Md., September 
27th, 28th and 29th, 1950. For the first time since 1941, this joint meeting 
will be held outside of New York. 


The Conference theme will be “The American Merchant Marine — 
Mid-Century Analysis.” Truly, in this year 1950 the American Merchant 
Marine is confronted by an intensely serious situation. Problems of vital 
concern must be solved if our merchant shipping is to serve effectively 
as a bulwark of defense and as a medium for the transportation of our 
domestic waterborne commerce and a substantial portion of our foreign 
trade. 

Panel Discussion Meetings will be held on September 27, 28 and 
29th; the joint Convention-Conference Luncheon on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 28th; Propeller Club Convention Session on Friday, September 
29th; and on the evening of that date, the annual American Merchant 
Marine Banquet. At all of these sessions, outstanding leaders repre- 
senting government and the industry will present their thoughts on 
subjects of the utmost importance affecting the future of the American 
Merchant Marine. 


Today, more than ever before, constructive and coordinated efforts 
and action are essential ... The cooperation and participation of everyone 
possessing an interest in the American Merchant Marine are needed . . . 
Arrange now to attend the American Merchant Marine Conference and 
take part in this very important gathering of the American Marine 
Industry! 








AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL — BALTIMORE, MD. 
September 27, 28 and 29th, 1950 








For complete details and Advance Program, address 


The Propeller Club of the United States 


National Headquarters 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 


J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman LOUIS B. PATE, National President 
American Merchant Marine The Propeller Club of the United States 
Conference Committee 
H. C. JEFFERSON, General Chairman 


Baltimore Convention Committee The Propeller Club of the United States 


HAROLD J. HARDING, National Secretary-Treasurer 











AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 
American Bureau of Shipping 
JOHN E. SLATER, Vice Chairman 
American Export Lines 
JOSEPH T. LYKES, Vice Chairman 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. K 
GEORGE KILLION, Vice Chairman 1 
American President Lines { : 
JOHN T. HUTCHINSON, Vice Chairman 
Lake Carriers Association 
CHESTER C, THOMPSON, Vice Chairman 
American Waterways Operators, ine, 
g. R. yond 
race Line Inc 
FRAZER A. BAILEY » 
National Federation of American Shipping ‘ 
ILLIAM E. BLEWETT 
neunert News Shipbuilding & 'v. ". Co. 
T. H. BOSSERT 
ew bia § ey grey Gere, 
ORE BREN 
mitnsipel Snipping Co. 
TROY H. BROWNING 
T. H. Browning Steamship Co. 
T. E. BUCHANAN 








The Texas Company 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
rrr] rao a ; 
EDWARD L. COCHRANE 
En. institute of Technology aa 
GE W. CODRINGTON 
coe Motors Corp. 
LLOYD H. DALZELL 
Daizell veins Company 
JAMES A. RRELL, JR, 
Farrelt Lines 
JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
United States Lines Company 
ROBER . FRIEND 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co, 
GEORGE H. FRENCH 
Maryland Drydock Co, 
M. G. GAMBLE 
Esso Shipping Company 
ALBERT W. GATOV 
Pacific American Steamship Assoc. 
JOHN F. GEHAN 
American Export Lines 
WILLIAM Kogyo GisBs 


i 
J. M. GRISER 

Aunems Dd. D. hy wattonad Co. 

OHN J. HALLOR 


pa... Sicamship oo 







A 
House of Representatives 
WALTER C. HEMINGWA 
Pittsburgh Seenehie Co, 
H. C. JEFFERSON 
Curtis Bay Towing Co. 
WILLARD F. JONES 
Gulf Oil Corporation 






Babcock & Wilcox Company 
HARLES KU 





Keystone ier) Company 
EWIS A. LAPHAM 





American | Hewailen 8. S. Co, 
MA D A. LASWELL 
C-0-Two tie Snalomont Co. 
ROBERT C. LEE 
Moore- Tyee Lines 
ARTHUR R. LEWIS, 
Robin Line 






0.0. LEWIS 
Fairbanks- Morse ‘% Company 
A. R. LINTNER 
American Mail Line 
J. M. LYKES, JR. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co, 
JAMES P. McALLISTER 
McAllister Brothers, tne, 
JOHN McAULIFFE 
American Eastern Corp. 
LACHLAN MACLEAY 
Mississippi Vailey Association 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
United States Senate 
—. T. MALLOY 







Levingston Shipbuilding Co. 
JAMES ERRILL 
Merrill tian D. DO. & Repair Co, 

LE W. MILLS 
rear Wheeler Corporation 
A. V. MOOR 





Moore-McCormack Lines 
JOSEPH A. MOORE, JR. 
Moore Ory Dock Company 
EDMOND J. MORAN 
Moran Towing & Transportation Co, 
EORGE W. MORGAN 






Association of American Shipownerg 
ILLIAM S. NEWELL 
Bath Iron Works Corp. 
LEWIS D. PARMELEE 
Past National President 
HARRY W. PARSONS 
P. Thompson Tool & Supply Co. 
LOUIS B. PATE 
Seas Shipping Company 
CHARLES H. C. PEARSALL 
New York & Cuba Mail Semetto Co. 
HERMAN T. POTT 
St. Louis Coiehalidion & Steel Co. 
JOHN D. REILLY 


Todd Shipyards Corp. 
ANDREW W. ROBERTSON 
Westinghouse Eletric Corp. 

H. H. ROBSON 








United Fruit yg 
EH. PR 





Cc 
Wettonal 2 Association of Stevedores 
ODGERS 
Me Grady: Rogers Co, 
LEIGH R NFORD 
. Shipbuilders Council of America 
JOSEPH SANTRY 





Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ine, 
T. A. SCOTT 


Merritt- Cenomee & oot Corp. 
GEORGE G.S 
Naval Architect 
ALBERT F. STOLL 
Russell & Stoll Co., ine. 
DANIEL D. STROHMEIER 
oan Steel comoany 
FRANK J. TAYLOR 
American gomect Marine Institute 





TAYL 
Mlesteclens vain Barge Line Co. 
ARTHUR M,. TODE 
phen President 


E. S. TROSDALE, J 
South | Atlantic Steamship Lines 
WALTER M. WELL 





Isthmian Steamship Company 
HARLES L. WHEELER 
Pope = Talbot, tne. 
0. 8B. WHITAKER 
gowns Ye Co. 
WILLIAM C. WHITE 
Alcoa Steamship ome 










_T. WO 
Wilson Transit Company 
DONALD T. WRIGHT 
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